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THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE, 


O* Sunday the Commune began its grand attack on Ver- 


sailles. It had gradually found that it could no longer 
maintain itself inactive at Paris. It had passed from a faction 
striving for municipal independence into a faction seeking to 
bend all France to its will. It had decreed that the National 


Assembly at Versailles should no longer be allowed to exist. 
_Tnternal dissensions were rife within it, half of its numbers 


having ceased to act or having been pronounced to be dis- 
ualified, and the remainder being never free from the dic- 
tation of the old Committee which had only in name resigned 
its functions. Paris was for the most part passively hostile to 
it} and new measures of spoliation were every day found 
necessary. In order to gain authority and new life, it had 
to conquer a fresh sphere outside, and it determined to begin 
the struggle forthe possession of Versailles. A force was 
detached in the direction of Mont Valérien, and the Red Flag 
was hoisted at Courbevoie. Even then the Government 
determined to see whether bloodshed might not be avoided, 
and a captain of Gendarmerie was sent under a flag of truce 
to confer with the insurgents. He was shot dead by those 
whom he approached, and the civil war instantly began. 
M. Tuters had succeeded in bringing on an engagement 
outside Paris, and in putting the insurgents demonstrably in 
the wrong. His troops stood firm, and showed considerable 


animosity against their enemies. Some few appear to have 


been more willing to join the insurgents than to act against 


‘them, but with insignificant exceptions they proved not only 


willing but determined to fight. The Communist soldiers had 
come out under the impression that they had only to show 


~ themselves and all the troops of the Government would frater- 


nize with them. They found their hopes rudely disappointed, 
and at once gave way when to their consternation they dis- 


‘covered they had to do with serious enemies. After a short 


and unimportant struggle they returned to Paris. The only 


“result of the day’s work was that both sides had been roused 
toan extremity of bitterness, the troops of the Government 


being enraged not only by the murder of their messenger 
under a flag of truce, but also by that of a surgeon who was 
engaged in attending on the wounded, and the Communists 
being stung with disappointment at finding how grave was the 
task they had undertaken. The leaders of the faction 
triumphant in Paris did not, however, hesitate. They at 
once determined to make their grand effort as soon as the 


‘ light of the following day would serve. All night long the 
‘rappel was beaten, and every available man was collected. 
‘English Correspondents by no means favourable to the in- 
‘ surgents, and inclined to deride everything they do, appear to 
~ have estimated the numbers of those who gathered for action 
at little less than 100,000 men, and at dawn on Monday this 


vast force moved out in three divisions for the conquest of 
Versailles. Perhaps this number may be exaggerated, but, 
if itis anything like the truth, it is a surprising proof of the 
heartiness with which the Commune was supported. The 
numbers of those who voted for the Commune scarcely ex- 
ceeded 100,000, and after deduction is made for those who 
would be sure to shirk fighting, it was a very remarkable feat 
for the Commune to get anything approaching such a body to 
do battle in its behalf. 

The zeal of its soldiers on behalf of the Commune was partly 
explicable by a delusion which them. They believed 
that Mont Valérien was held, if not for them, yet certainly not 
against thera. Although the affair of Sunday had taken place 
in its immedi:.te vicinity, the guns of Mont Valérien had re- 
mained siler’. But on Sunday afternoon the Government of 
Versailles “Zanged the Commander of the fort, and the new 
Commander was ordered and prepared to use to the utmost 


the terrible power at his command. The insurgents issued 
from Paris in three detachments, the right moving past Mont 
Valérien to Rucil and Nanterre, the centre towards Meudon, 
and the left on the south-west towards Chiftillon, Their 
right wing was doomed to inevitable destruction. It was at 
the mercy of Mont Valérien. The Commander of the fort per- 
mitted the bulk of their force to pass, and then opened fire. 
The effect was crushing and irresistible. The Communists 
found themselves exposed to a fire against which they had no 
means of contending, and conceived that they were betrayed 
uw leaders who had placed them under the guns of Mont 
alérien without having secured the co-operation or neutrality 
of the fortress. Those who first felt the effects of the fire 
fled in confusion, but a large-portion of. the force had 
passed on too far, and. were’ cut off, ‘as. they could not 
regain Paris without passing under the fire of the 
fortress. | GusTavE Fiourens, who headed this portion of 
the insurgent army, is stated to have béen killed, and 
a considerable portion of his followers were subsequently 
captured, The other two divisions of the insurgents were 
defeated and driven back, although in a much less decisive 
manner. Those moving by the direct road to Versailles were 
stopped at Meudon, and on the south-west the road was 
barred by the vigorous action of a body of sailors, who fought 
with the greatest energy under the eyes of an Admiral, and 
who certainly are not open to the reproach that they have 
fought porn | more courageously against their countrymen 
than against the Germans, The same may be said of the 
Pontifical Zouaves, who seem thoroughly to have relished the 
work assigned them, and to have combated their traditional 
enemies with the utmost zest. On Tuesday morning the 
combat was renewed in the south-west, and a body of the 
troops of the Government carried the heights of Chatillon. 
This was the end of the sortie. The Communists were beaten 
at every point, and had to retire into Paris, where their official 
jo veiled in a discreet silence the disasters that had be- 
fallen them. But no attempt was made by the Government 
to push its advantage. The insurgents held the south-western 
forts, and the Government troops could no more them 
than the insurgents could pass Mont Valérien. The retreat 
of the beaten army was unmolested, and no effort had 
been made by the large mass of the population of Paris dis- 
affected to the Commune to shake off its authority. M. 
Tnters had always contended that, if the Communists attacked, 
his troops might be relied on to protect Versailles. His anti- 
cipations proved correct, and he gained a great advantage by 
forcing the Commune to risk its fortunes outside Paris, and by 
decoying them under the guns of Mont Valérien. He has also 
greatly improved the morale of his army by having got it once 
for all to fight, and thus shake off the infection of sympath 
with the insurgents, and overcome its dislike to shed the blood 
of Frenchmen. The troops of the Government have tasted the 
delight, so long unfamiliar to French soldiers, of success, and 
they may probably be relied on when they are ordered to 
follow up this success. Lach side, too, is exasperated. by what 
it has done, and by what it knows or believes the other side 
to have done. Prisoners on both sides have been shot in cold 
blood, and all the worst horrors of civil war have been imported 
into the conflict. Considering their utter inexperience and 
their want of professional leaders, the Communists do not ap- 
pear to have fought badly, and if they will really stand when 
they are brought to bay, their final subjugation will pro-~ 
bably not be accomplished without great loss of life. << 
But the chief difficulty of M. Tuters still lies before him. 
Four days’ fighting has not in any way terminated the 
rebellion. The Commune still reigns in Paris, and how 
is Paris to be rescued from the Commune? Paris has not 
since the beginning of the insurrection been in such great 
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danger as it is now. ‘The Commune itself is in a state 
of the most hopeless anarchy, and Asst himself, ‘the original 
civilian leader of the movement, has been or is in prison, 
while Lvtuier, its original military leader, goes about 
with a couple of hundred followers, proclaiming a civil war 
on his own account, and threatening death to all who may 
venture to interfere with him. One wild decree after another 
issues from those who still retain the semblance of authority. 
All ecclesiastical property is declared to be confiscated, and 
the impeachment of M. Tuers, M. Juces Favre, and their 
colleagues has been announced. The Communists enjoy to 
the utmost the pleasure of informing those who have defeated 
them that when they catch them they will cut their heads off. 
The funds of every public institution have been seized with- 
out scruple, and it was considered a great feat when, a few 
days ago, the valuables belonging to a large number of chari- 
table institutions were smuggled out of Paris in potato 
sacks. The houses of many wealthy persons have been 
rifled, and especial attention has been directed to the 
‘choice furniture and pictures of M. Tuters. The Archbishop 
of Paris has been thrown into prison; priests and Jesuits by 
the score have had to share his fate; the churches have been 
rifled ; all able-bodied men are ordered to fight for the Com- 
mune; hostages are to be taken from those who might be 
thought most inclined to the party of order, and three of 
these are to be shot for every prisoner shot by the Govern- 
ment of Versailles. Scarcely anything is wanting to the 
Reign of Terror except the guillotine. The respectable 
classes of Paris are thoroughly cowed. If only a frag- 
ment of the Commune remains, they are as unable and as 
unwilling to resist that fragment as they were to resist the 
whole. The beaten, demoralized, despairing troops of the 
Commune, hopeless of success, and yet complete masters of 
the city, have now nothing to do but to maintain themselves 
by any means they please to adopt until the end comes. 
There is no trade in Paris, no police, no administration of 
justice, no direct communication with the world without. The 
city has not even the consolation of believing that those who 
overbear it are likely to win. Communists and non-Commu- 
nists alike know that the days of the Commune are over. But, 
before the end comes, those who are its victims may suffer 
any amount and every kind of tyranny at its hands. It is 
fearful to think of what Paris may have to undergo in the 
next few days. M. Turers has therefore the strongest possible 
motives to order Paris to be entered without delay, and at 
any cost. But to have to give such an order is a most terrible 
necessity, and his last proclamation shows how nervously he 
still shrinks from giving it. If the Communists resist with 
the. energy which even Parisians of very moderate fight- 
ing capacity have often shown in street combats, the 
attacking force will pay very dearly for any success it may 
‘ gain, while any defeat, however temporary, would produce 
the most disastrous consequences. Nor can M. Turers feel at 
all confident as to the results which the most splendid success 
would bring with it. He has already had to appoint Marshal 
‘Mé¢Maunon to the command in chief, and a successful Im- 
perialist General is a heavy weight for the tottering and 
rickety Republic to carry. If the Communists would now 
give in, or if the respectable classes would rise and free them- 
selves, the French Republic. might easily be saved, at least for 
the present, as the country would have time to realize the force 
‘of the.reasoning which has prevailed with M. Tuters that the 
Republic is of all forms of government that which will divide 
Frenchmen the least. But if the end of the Paris Revolu- 
tion is.to,be that an army headed by an Imperialist General 
will cut its way into Paris at a great sacrifice, this may easily 
ive a new turn to events, and lead France, if not to a restored 
pire, at least far away from a Republic. 


MR.. GOSCHEN ON LOCAL TAXATION. 


GOSCHEN’S elaborate: scheme of Local Government 


and Taxation amounts in substance to an income-tax 
varying from two shillings to five shillings in the pound on 
those owners of land who are: least able.to bear the burden. 
‘The administrative machinery, though it will aggravate the 
evil, is of comparatively little importance; but the transfer of 
& vast mass of taxation from one class to another will inci- 
dentally impair the friendly relations between landlords and 
tenants; and by ruining many of the smaller landowners it 
will accelerate the process of accumulation of landed property 
which has long been regarded as an unfortunate result of the 
economic condition of England. Sir Massey Lorrs, and the 
country gentlemen who supported his motion for inquiry into 
‘the charges on real property, understand by this time the 


triumphant tone in which Mr. GLapsToNe and Mr. Goscurx 
assured them that they should have more inquiry than they 
wished. No precedent can be found for the sudden im- 
position on a single class of the community of an enormous 
tax of which not a farthing will be applied to the 
publie service. The injustice and cruelty of the proposal ig 
not diminished by the fact that the operation of the tax wil] 
be fragmentary, partial, and adjusted in an inverse ratio to 
the ability of the taxpayer. The great proprietors, and the 
owners. of the most fertile lands where the demand for farms 
always exceeds the supply, will at once be able to add to their 
rents the amount by which the tenants’ rent will be diminished, 
Mr. GoscHen himself cannot fail to understand that his pro- 
hibition of freedom of contract will be nugatory, unless the 
landlord is, by some still more revolutionary measure, pre. 
vented from raising his rent, as well as from contracting that 
the tenant shall pay the landlord’s portion of the rate. Smaller 
landholders who, as their tenants are well aware, cannot afford 
to have a farm thrown on their hands, will be mulcted in the 
amount of half the existing rates, or in an income-tax of one 
and eightpence in the pound. At the same time, in common 
with their more prosperous neighbours, they will be rated for 
timber, for game, and for mansions which may perhaps be already 
heavy burdens on their property, at such amount as shall seem 
advisable to Chairmen of parishes selected from the tenant- 
farmers by ballot. Mr. Goscuen carefully provides that taxa- 
tion shall be absolutely divorced from representation. As if 
for the purpose of adding insult to injury, he offers the land- 
owners a number of representatives which, in addition to the 
official guardians, or to the same persons under another name, 
is never to exceed one-third of the whole. When two classes 
having distinct and conflicting interests are combined in one 
body, representation by a minority is equivalent to no repre- 
sentation whatever. I1t will not be worth the while of the 
owners’ guardians or councillors to attend meetings in which 
they will be steadily outvoted by a compact majority of 
tenant-farmers. The antagonism of interests created by the 
Bill will effectually exclude landowners from election as 
parish Chairmen. Mr. GoscHen gravely expressed a hope that 
the new dignitaries would be the chief persons in their re- 
spective parishes; but he at the same time took care that the 
wealthiest and most highly educated residents should be prae- 
tically rendered ineligible. 


The Income-tax payable under Schedule A forms, as Mr. 
GiabstonE has more than once clearly explained, a higher 
percentage on the actual revenue than the duty on any other 
kind of income; but the charge is divided equally among all 
who are entitled to a share in the rent. The landowner 
deducts the same percentage which he has paid from the in- 
terest due to mortgagees, and from the annuities of family 
incumbrancers. It he retains only fifty per cent. of the total 
income he ultimately pays only half of the tax; but Mr. 
GoscHEN held out no prospect of an equitable adjustment of 
the far heavier local income-tax. In many cases the owner 
of the land has but a narrow margin between rent and 
mortgage mterest; and if no division of the new charge is 
provided, the residue of his property may perhaps be entirely 
confiscated. If, on the other hand, the mortgagee be rated in 
his turn, he may well inquire why his investment of personalty 
should be exceptionally taxed, while the dividends and interest 
of other capitalists are capriciously exempted. It must again 
be repeated that all these iniquities are to be perpetrated 
to the exclusive detriment of comparatively needy landowners. 
In his zeal for the injury of landowners, Mr. Goscuen forgot 
in his elaborate statement to mention that no interference is 
to take place with existing contracts. Tenants with leases 
will consequently during the remainder of their terms con- 
tmue to pay the rates, and at the expiration of their holdings 
those who are under the control of large landlords will still 
make the same payment in the form of rent. 


The new rates on incorporeal hereditaments will be oppres- 
sive, but they might have been tolerated if personalty had at 
the same time been brought within the seope of local taxation. 
Mr. Goscuen, in his voluminous Report to the Lords of the 
Treasury, has laboured to prove that land is more lightly 
taxed in England than in other parts of Europe. As Hungary 
is one of the countries brought into comparison, it might 

have occurred to an accomplished economist that in 
a purely agricultural country there is nothing else in the 
shape of property to tax. The taxes on real property, includ- 
ing houses, are in the United Kingdom 30°41 per cent. of the 
whole amount of Imperial and local taxation. In France the 
percentage is 28°87, in Holland 20°16; and in Belgium alone 
of all the countries in Europe, the charge on real property is 
somewhat higher than in Great Britain and Iveland, Of 
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the total amount, the taxes on house property bear a larger 

tion to those on land in England than in any other 
country; but Mr. GoscHen takes care not to explain that land 
forms a smaller part of the national wealth in England than 
elsewhere. Holland, which next to England possesses the 

accumulation of personalty, also comes next in the 
comparative lightness of taxation on land. In Hungary 
the taxes on land are, proportionately tothe whole amount of 
taxation, six times as heavy as in England. As the present 
Bill makes no addition to the taxes on real property, the 
object of Mr. Goscuen’s laborious statistics has probably 
yet to be disclosed. As Mr. Lowe has with unintelligi- 
ble liberality made Mr. Goscnen a present of 1,200,000l., 
being the proceeds of the House duty, the Budget will almost 
certainly include some fresh demand on the unhappy owners 
of land. The Committee of the Chamber of Agriculture 
complained with reason of the confusion which has been intro- 
duced into the Report between urban and rural taxes. If the 
statistical tables are carefully analysed, it will be found that 
they afford not the slightest pretext for Mr. Goscuen’s violent 
disturbance of the incidence of taxation. In the Report 
which, notwithstanding the unanimous opposition of the 
minority, he induced his nominees on the Select Committee of 
last year to adopt, Mr. Goscnen proposed the transfer of 
half the rates to the owners, on the fantastic pretext that it 
was desirable to give them a voice in the administration of 
local funds. In his speech on Monday last he judiciously 
abstained from reproducing so absurd an excuse; and he 
was consequently forced to rely on the argument that the 
occupier ought to be relieved from unforeseen increments 
of rates. Unluckily for his argument it happens that rural 
rates have not increased and are not likely to increase; and 
it is apparently with the design of making the stationary cha- 
racter of the charges on land less conspicuous, that urban and 
rural rates are as far as possible mixed up together in his 
calculations. He is, however, careful to explain that the 
rateable value of real property has increased in proportion to 
the rates in the rural as well as in the urban counties. In a 
series of tables he compares the metropolitan counties of 
Middlesex and Surrey, and the manufacturing counties of 
Lancashire and the West Riding, with the rest of England 
and Wales; yet Surrey, beyond the precincts of London, is 
entirely agricultural; and if Durham, Nottinghamshire, 
Cheshire, and Staffordshire had been placed on the other side 
of the account, the comparison would have been more 
instructive. 

Notwithstanding his tenderness for house-owners and his 
inveterate antipathy to landowners, Mr, GoscHEN proposes no 
change in their relative burdens, beyond the transfer to. 
the local Exchequer of the Inhabited House duty, for which 
the landowners will inevitably have to pay. The house- 
owners are used in his Report and his speech partly to conceal 
the fact that rural rates are stationary, and having served 
their purpose, they also, or a portion of their body arbitrarily 
selected, are plundered in turn, When Mr. Goscuen published 
his last year’s Report of the Select Committee, he intended 
in whole or in part to override existing contracts; but he has 
since probably considered that it would be impossible to 
induce the House of Commons to tax builders and ground 
landlords for the benefit of lessees. Leases from year to year 
or for shorter periods furnish a more helpless class of victims, 
and in many cases owners of houses will, like owners of land, 
be subjected toa new and heavy income-tax. The rates in 
towns are really progressive, but in almost all instances they 
have been incurred at the discretion of the ratepayers, 
and they have produced valuable consideration. The per- 
manent occupier receives an equivalent for his outlay, and the 
outgoing tenant relieves himself from further contributions. 
The Government is probably strong enough to carry the Bill, 
especially as it has been adroitly framed for the purpose of 
detaching the farmers from the interest of the landlords; but 
it is right that the House of Commons should understand that 
the essence of the measure is the fourfold, and in some cases 
the tenfold, increase of the direct tax on one class of the 
community. To Lord Satispury’s argument in favour of an 
extension of liability to personal property Mr. Goscugn and 
Mr. GLapstong will be content to answer that there are difli- 
culties in the way. 


GERMANY AND PARIS. 
(omnes Paris, which is cooking in its own juice as fast 
and hotly as it pleases, are stationed 200,000 Germans. 
They are ready, if ordered, to trample out the Paris Commune 
ma day, as they would be equally ready and able, if ordered, 


to trample out in a day the Government of Versailles. But 
those whom they obey have very wisely decided that, if the 
French like to quarrel among themselves, that is no reason 
why German soldiers should be called on to risk their lives. 
The German soldiers have possibly been ordered to protect 
Versailles if , a8 Prince Bismark naturally wishes to 
keep alive the Government he is treating with. But the 
necessity for German interference has not arisen, and the 
200,000 Germans remain perfectly quiet. No money has as 
yet a paid on account of the indemnity, but then none is 
as yet due; and although vi ibly the Germans may have 
had to advance cash thelr with the 
which France was bound to furnish, this is but a trifle, for 
which it will answer much better to the Germans to give a 
little credit rather than use violent measures too soon. But, 
if the German troops are kept idle, it is not to be e 

that German philosophers and journalists should keep 
silent. Some of the German newspapers have lately been 
directing attention to a point which deserves, we think, 
to be {noticed. In commenting on the Paris Revolution, 
they observe how greatly the charaeter and importance of the 
Revolution have been affected by the fact that it has taken 
place after the German war. In one sense this is obviously 
true, for there could scarcely have been any such revolution at 
all unless Paris had been denuded of regular troops, unless the 
National Guards had been fostered into a spurious activity by 
the siege, and a handful of insurgents had found cannon ready 
to their hand. But this is not what the Germans are thinking 
of when they say that Germany has changed the character of 
the Paris Revolution. They think, as a great many persons 
have long thought, that a new revolution at Paris was merel 
a question of time. It might be put off during the Emrzror’s 
life, or even till he had made himself conspicuously unpopular ; 
but it had been long preparing, and was sure tocome. But 
then, if there had been no German war, the rising of Paris, if 
it had been attended with any success, would have been, as it 
has been on previous occasions, the sequel for a general com- 
motion. There was a magic in the name of Paris which 
seized on and stimulated Europe. Paris was the head of 
France, and France, when swayed by Paris, was the leader of 
European democracy. The Germans have changed all that. 
They have taught Europe to see in a Paris revolution merely 
a foolish reign of anarchy in one big town of France. The 
are the patrons and spectators of the silly multitude whi 
chooses to go once more through the process which other 
generations thought so sublime and stirring. They have 
stripped France of one of its illusions after another, and now 
they have dissipated the belief, which so long as it was un- 
contested was well founded, that a Paris revolution was quite 
unlike any other revolution, that it had something peculiarly 
to do with the future of humanity, and had a sacred and ex- 
ceptional character. We must candidly own that most of us 
in England have been more or less under the influence of this 
illusion, and have thought and spoken of Paris as if it were 
like no other capital. ‘The Germans have rolled away much 
mist from before many eyes. They have brought home to 
the cognizance of Europe that France, and the worth and ex- 
tent of French influence, have been very considerably over- 
rated; and this is a service to Europe the importance of 
which will become every day more and more visible. 


The Germans themselves feel doubly protected against revo- 
lutions like that of Paris by the successes they have won. 
No nation ever revolts against rulers who have just fought 
out a truly national quarrel with supreme success. But the 
feeling of content with great military triumphs, and of grati- 
tude to those who have won them, is not the only feeling that 
sways the Germans. They contrast the simple, orderly, 
faithful service of their own soldiery with the conceit, the 
disorder, the cruel cowardice, and fitful enthusiasm of the 
French insurgents. They have learnt,.by trying the experi- 
ment on the hapless body of France, what war and anarchy 
cost a nation. And it is not only they’ who have’ learnt a 
wholesome lesson from the course of the Paris‘ Revolution. A 
moment’s reflection will show what: an immense gain it has 
been, for example, to a natiom like Italy, that the Germans 
should have localized the Paris Revolution, and allowed all 
men to ponder calmly over its incidents, Italy, above all 
countries, was likely to suffer from the infection of 
a Paris revolution, to be impressed by the halo with 


which: historical imagination has: surrounded it, and to risk 


everything to gain nothing. The Germans have indirectly 
so arranged matters that Italy cam survey as from the out- 
side the spectacle of a revolution in Paris, and learn a 
useful lesson from the scenes of. mingled farce and tra- 
gedy that have been played there during the last fortnight. 
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Perhaps even in England we have gained something, and the 
ludicrous Indignation Meeting at St. James’s Hall might not 
have ended in so utter a fiasco if the English public had not been 
awakened to the conviction that a revolution in Pari; might 
mean as little as a revolution in Birmingham, Florence, or Dres- 
den. But this is only one half of the gain which Germany, by 
the control it has exercised over the Paris Revolution, has won 
for Europe. If the Paris Revolution had been viewed merely 
with ignorant, blind, passionate hatred, if it had been met merely 
in the spirit of triumphant force and arrogant Imperialism, 
Europe would have obtained a respite from grave evils, but 
would not have taken any real step in advance. But this has 
not been so. Paris has revolted, and its Revolution has been 
localised, and one great use that has been made of the charac- 
ter thus imparted to it has been that the Revolution has been 
regarded as a local evil, the causes of which should be atten- 
tively and dispassionately studied. The Commune has had some- 
thing to say for itself, as it has been partly contending for the 
municipal independence which may be fairly claimed by a great 
‘city. M. Tuers has throughout shown himself disposed to re- 
cognise the justice of this part of the claims of the Commune, 
and he has been singularly forbearing in all his dealings with 
the insurgents. It may be very plausibly contended that he 
has carried his forbearance to an excess; but at any rate he 
has been inclined to conciliation. He has confined the loyal 
troops to the sole task of protecting Versailles, and has not 
allowed them to attack Paris; and the latest news points 
to renewed efforts to bring the Revolution to a close by some 
kind of compromise. It is strange how like the attitude of 
M. Tuters to the Revolution has been to the attitude of Mr. 
GLADsTONE towards Ireland. Both have been accused, and 
both perhaps have been accused justly, of slowness to protect 
the lives and property of honest, timid men. Both seem to 
dread the furious bitterness of the friends of order as much as 
the turbulence of the friends of disorder. Both are nervously 
anxious that the remedy of grievances should keep at least an 
equal pace with all measures of coercion. This betokens a 
new policy of England towards Ireland, and of France towards 
revolutionary Paris. But although far deeper causes have 
been at work to produce this change in France than any which 
can be directly traced to the German war, yet it appears true 
that the German war has been the chief agent in bringing 
about the state of things in which a French statesman could 
set himself to think, in dealing with a Paris revolution, how 
he can best use the occasion that presents itself of removing 
as far as possible any just causes of complaint which Puris 
may have to urge against any exceptional measures of re- 
straint to which, by way of penalty for its past revolutions, 
it may have been subjected. 


The remoter consequences of the Revolution of Paris being 
treated as a local malady carry us very far. If the French 
Republic is to last, its continued existence will be largely due 
to the possibility which Frenchmen have acquired of looking 
at what is going on in Paris as something purely Parisian. 
The Government has acted with promptitude and success 
in stifling the embers of revolt in other large towns, 
although the presence of the Germans in France may have 
had a great influence over the public mind by making it 
averse to further dissension, and to the loss of such little com- 
fort as a humiliating and disastrous peace can confer. France 
has leisure to consider whether it will have a Republic or not, 
and to distinguish between a moderate Republic as a basis 
for union of all parties and the local Red Republic of Paris. 
If M. Turers can avoid the danger of placing himself and 
his party and the country at the mercy of a military re- 
action, he may manage after all to get a fair trial for the 
sort of Republic by which he vows he holds as the most 
suitable form of government for France. The Germans, 
too, will in their turn probably profit by the localizing of 
the Paris Revolution. They will find it much easier to 
strive for such an amount and such a kind of domestic 
liberty as suits them if they can claim that a Red 
revolutionary rising shall be treated as a purely local 
disorder. They will also be encouraged and induced 
to set themselves more heartily against that pretension of 
France and of Paris to take up first one and then another 
pernicious idea, and to invest it with a grand character and a 
novel claim to universal recognition. It must be remem- 
bered that it is not only the Red Republicans who long to 
make Paris, as commanding the force of France, the centre of 
their agitations. The Ultramontanes share the dream almost, 
if not quite, as fully. There is many a priest who believes 
that he and his party will march to glory and triumph on the 
ruins of the Commune. The Germans have lately been 
taught by all they have seen and had to do and go through 


in France that they must be just as much on their guard 
against the one of the two influences that threaten the fabric 
of sound and wise government in Europe as the other, 
The Universal Republic and Ultramontanism are strangely 
like each other, and to oppose one is really to oppose 
both. The German Parliament has begun its work by 
deliberately inserting in its address to the EmPEror a passage 
specially intended to shut out all hope that Germany will 
interfere at Rome. That which the Germans long above al] 
other things to do at present is to mind their own busin 
and unless a change comes over their feclings they will use 
their vast influence to make other nations follow their 
example in this respect. ‘They have localized the Red Revo- 
lution in Paris, and they wiil indirectly but effectually do 
much to localize the Ultramontane Opposition and confine it 
to Rome, and they could scarcely do a greater service to Italy 
and to Europe. 


FINANCIAL PROSPECTS. 


Cuanceitor of the Excneqver will this year not be 
troubled with conflicting claims for the remission of 
taxes. Even the county members will scarcely think it worth 
while to expose the chronic hardships inflicted on malt. No 
part of the present revenue is superfluous, and it would have 
been necessary to provide some additional revenue even if the 
deficit had not been wantonly increased by the transfer of the 
House duty to the local authorities of towns. A few weeks ago 
the House of Commons devoted a sitting to the discussion of 
the expediency of paying off the National Debt, but Mr. Lowe 
would have little difficulty in securing the assent of all parties 
to the temporary adoption of an opposite policy. As he will 
undoubtedly keep his intentions secret till they are disclosed 
at the proper time, it is useless to guess at a decision which 
must by this time have been formed. The Budget, whatever 
may be its character, will be sanctioned by Parliament; and 
confidence will be reposed in the judgment of a Minister 
who is not generally disposed to sacrifice the public interest 
to popularity. The Cabinet contains several other members 
who are thoroughly conversant with economic principles; 
and financial policy has the great advantage of including a 
fixed scientific element. Knowledge of the world and know- 
ledge of human nature are primary conditions of success in 
many administrative departments; but the theory of figures 
is the best guide to the practical application of general 
rules. When it is necessary to raise money, the least op- 
pressive and most equitable mode of adjusting the burden 
is necessarily the best. Mr. Lowe is perhaps more capable of 
balancing fiscal gain against inconvenience than of sympa- 
thizing, like Mr. GLapsToNe, with flesh and blood. His first 
Budget was extraordinarily ingenious, and his second was 
easy and prosperous. In the present year he has the ad- 
vantage of an elastic revenue, but he will be embarrassed by a 
great increase of expenditure. It will not be again possible 
to anticipate the collection of taxes; nor can the reduction of 
the Sugar duty now be withdrawn, although Mr. Lowe 
probably regrets a sacrifice which might have been deferred 
without injury to trade. As the estimated expenditure will 
be increased by four or five millions, while the surplus caleu- 
lated on last year’s outlay will only be two millions, of which 
1,200,0001. is to be thrown away, the choice of the Goverr- 
ment lies between additional taxation and a temporary increase 
of debt. If Mr. GLapstone were Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he would probably insist on raising the whole amount 
by taxation; and in his present position it must be sup- 
posed that he exercises a powerful influence over the financial 
arrangements of the Government. , 

It is generally admitted that in time of peace no permanent 
addition ought to be made to the debt, and the considerable 
cost of the Abyssinian war has been entirely covered by the 
revenue raised within four or five years. As the debt has 
been simultancously reduced, it may be doubted whether it 
would not have been better in the first instance to provide for 
the exceptional outlay by some kind of loan ; but the Ministers 
who happened to be in office at the time were much more 
afraid of Mr. Grapstone’s opposition than of a slight injustice 
to taxpayers. The large increase of the Army Estimates ought 
to be met by taxation if it is likely to be repeated in future 
years, but a large part of the grant for stores, and the whole 
sum which will be employed in purchasing commissions, pro- 
perly belong to the capital account. For several generations 
the necessity of compensating officers for the abolition of 
purchase cannot by any possibility recur, and consequently 
posterity might be justly required to pay its share of an eX- 
penditure from which it will be relieved. In fact the tax- 
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ayers of five years hence may for the special purpose be 
Peynrded as the posterity whose rights and duties are to be 


considered. The ordinary growth of the revenue during 
a short period will provide a sufficient sinking-fund for any 
temporary addition to the floating debt. The community has 
the better right to anticipate a small part of its income, 
because the pedantry of its financiers has imposed upon it 
the obligation of contributing annually to the principal as 
well as to the interest of temporary annuities. Although 
Chancellors of the Exchequer amuse themselves with trans- 
+ contrivances for cheating the country into a partial 
ange of debt, the operation of temporary annuities is 
ectly understood by all persons who take an interest in 
financial questions. A man who adds to his balance at his 
panker’s has no need of devising elaborate schemes for paying 
his tradesmen when he happens to have enlarged his esta- 
plishment. In former times Mr. GLapsToNE sometimes per- 
suaded himself that the House of Commons or the nation had 
made a bargain with itself which could not be honourably in- 
fringed ; but it is not known that his doctrine was at any time 
embraced by a single disciple. In future it is quite unneces- 
sary to apply to the reduction of debt any funds which may 
be required to meet expenditure. At the present moment Mr. 
Lowe has in hand about two millions from the surplus of last 
year’s revenue, and in ordinary cases the amount would as a 
matter of course be employed in the reduction of the debt; 
but it would be much better to invest the surplus in the pur- 
chase of commissions than to make an unnecessary addition 
to the taxes. 


Mr. Lowe is too sound an economist to resort willingly to 
the facile injustice by which Mr. DisrarLi and Mr. Warp 
Hunt met the demands caused by the Abyssinian war; yet it 
is difficult for a Minister in want of two or three millions to 
look beyond the Income-tax. The inconvenience of tempor 
modifications of the tariff would be still more intolerable than 
the exaction of another penny or twopence in the pound from 
the more wealthy classes. Since the reform of the Customs 
and Excise duties was commenced by Sir Rozerr Peet it has 
been understood that all remissions were definite and final, 
until all fiscal conditions should be changed by the outbreak 
of war. It is also a weighty consideration that the repeal or 
reduction of indirect taxes has in almost all cases repaid 
itself by the greater productiveness of other sources of 
revenue. If the tariff had remained as it existed in 1841, it 
may be doubted whether the national income would have 
been much larger than it is at present. A partial return to 
the antiquated system would tend to repress the elasticity on 
which Sir Robert Peet and Mr. Giapstone have with good 
reason relied. The same tendency might possibly be pro- 
moted by an addition to the Income-tax, but the effect would 
be less direct and less visible. The main objection to varia- 
tions in the rate of the Income-tax is founded on the derange- 
ment of the self-adjusting process of a permanent and uniform 
impost. When the percentage remains unchanged during a long 
series of years, it becomes unnecessary to inquire into the 
origin or duration of the incomes which are taxed. The actual 
possessors of fixed or variable incomes pay for what they 
receive, transferring to their successors in enjoyment the 
corresponding burden; but a tax lasting only three years 
presses unequally on the recipient of an income which may 
perhaps be worth only three years’ purchase. It is highly 
undesirable to revive the extinct or dormant agitation for a 
graduated scale of payment; but an equal Income-tax im- 
posed for short periods is theoretically indefensible, though it 
would be difficult to devise an alternative plan. 

Mr. Lowe, who has on former occasions shown himself 
not averse to surprises, may possibly substitute for an 
increased Income-tax another charge upon property. An 
alteration of the Succession duties would be consistent with 
financial symmetry, though it might involve serious hardships 
to the future owners of real property. In the oe 
of cases the amount of a Succession duty calculated on the 
value of a landed inheritance could only be raised by mort- 
gage. The charge on personalty is less severely felt, because 
the duty is deducted from the principal sum before the residue 
is handed over to the legatee. Another project which has 
on apparently apocryphal authority been attributed to Mr. 
Lowe consists in the equalization of all legacy duties, 
Without reference to proximity or distance of kindred. It 
is not certain that such a change would be adopted by the 
House of Commons, and it would certainly be disapproved 
throughout the country. Whatever may be the abstract 
Teasons for regarding all transmissions of property after death 
4s similar in character, direct hereditary succession is gene- 


tally regarded as peculiarly natural, if not absolutely meri-| 


torious. It seems reasonable that the luck of a successor who 
follows an uncle, a cousin, or a stranger should expose him to 
a proportionate burden; and it is not worth the while of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to clash with a general feeling. 
On the whole, the best plan which Mr. Lowe could adopt 
would also be the easiest, if he had not made Mr. GoscHEN. or 
Mr. StansFELp a present of the Housg duty. An application 
of the whole or of a considerable part of the remaining surplus 
to the service of the current year would enable him to cover 
the deficiency with the aid of a small issue of Exchequer 
bonds. The country is for the moment unusually prosperous, 
and perhaps the revenue may in the} following year be equal 
to the expenditure. There is no urgent reason for disturbing 
the system of taxation, but probably the owners of landed 
property will have to suffer for the crime of not commanding 
a majority in the House of Commons. 


PARLIAMENTARY DESPATCH OF BUSINESS. 


‘a questions discussed by the House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Public Business are too technical and profes- 
sional to interest the outside world. It is generally assumed 
that the notorious difficulty of passing Bills through Parlia- 
ment might be diminished by improved regulations; but the 
details of motions, of orders of the day, of supply, and of 
Government nights are only studied by those whom they 
immediately concern. The Standing Orders and the tradi- 
tions of the House have the paramount merit of securing 
regularity of proceeding and freedom of debate; but, as the 
mass of Parliamentary business increases, it is found that there 
is not time enough in a Session for more than a limited number 
of legislative measures. Official persons, who are both certain 
to obtain a hearing and anxious rather to pass their Bills 
than to make speeches, constantly desire to encroach on the 
cherished privileges of private members. The occupants 
of the front benches would gladly reduce the independent 
residue of the House to the silent condition of a jury; and 
the Ministers, who are in ordinary times certain before- 
hand of their verdict, especially deprecate useless discussion. 
The duel between the leaders on either side, which has 
been of late angrily denounced as an innovation, repro- 
duces the practice of the good old days of Pirr and Fox, 
of Canninc and Brovenam; but the character of members 
and the relation of the House to the constituencies have in 
the present day undergone an entire change. At the be- 
ginning of the century it was unnecessary for Parliament 
to maintain or assert its undisputed supremacy. The ex- 
pression of current opinions and the representation of various 
interests have now become indispensable. In many instances 
even adverse criticism tends to strengthen the hands of 
Government. The long debate on the abolition of purchase, 
ending in the withdrawal of the hostile amendment, must have 
convinced the most sceptical officers in the army that, what- 
ever might be the merits of the scheme, opposition was either 
futile or inexpedient. It is true that debates have sometimes 
been artificially prolonged for the incidental purpose of 
filling up the time which might otherwise have been em- 
ployed in passing measures unpalatable to the speakers; but 
it is impossible to allow full discussion without the risk of 
abuse, and it often happens that an apparent obstruction 
of business is favoured by a majority of the House. 
In 1860 Lord Joun Russeix’s Reform Bill, though it had 
been read a second time without a division, was ultimatel 
talked out of the House amidst universal satisfaction. it 
the Committee had sanctioned any proposal for the curtail- 
ment of speeches or the peremptory closing of debates, the 
Report would have been summarily rejected. According to. 
Parliamentary custom, all checks on the indiscretion and pro- 
lixity of members ought, as in private society, to be unavowed 
and indirect. 

Something may with less offence be done by & reduction in 
the number of stages of Bills, and by a limitation of the power 
of minorities to force the ion or adjournment of 
debates. It is also obvious that the time wasted in the 
cumbrous process of division might be advantageously saved.. 
When two tellers and one member opposed the grant of a 
dowry to the Princess Louise, it was a troublesome and 
tedious operation to count the majority of three hundred to 
one. The suggested adoption of the Continental practice 
of dividing the House into a number of large Commit- 
tees would either effect a radical change in legislation or 
involve an additional waste of time. It is not likely 
that the decision of a Committee would be accepted on 
any question of general concern; and some constituencies, 
if not representatives, are generally interested in every 
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legislative measure. The proposed Committees would be too 
large for the semi-judicial inquiries into details which are 
now conducted by smaller bodies of the same kind; and yet 
it would be impossible to compose them in such a manner as 
to furnish a complete representation of the House. Further 
inquiry into the practice of foreign Assemblies might possibly 
be instructive and even useful, but the function of Committees 
must be auxiliary rather than definitive; and unless a large 
amount of business were withdrawn from the direct control 
of the House, attendance on a Standing Committee would im- 
pose an additional burden on members. No similar objection 
applies to the abolition of mere forms which occupy a certain 
portion of time. The presentation of petitions, which was 
long since reduced to a ceremony of dumb show, might be 
conveniently effected by deposition in an office; and in some 
other instances a written communication might be substituted 
for an oral address to the Speaker. It is only necessary that 
contentious matters should be retained by the House itself; 
but nearly the whole available time of Parliament is already 
occupied with questions which are properly subject to debate. 
It was natural that the Speaker should complain of the 
late hours which have long been felt as a grievance by mem- 
bers accustomed to more healthy habits. Thirty years ago 
Mr. Brotuerton undertook the duty of moving an adjourn- 
ment every night at twelve; but he utterly failed to reform 
the practice of his contemporaries, and he has left no successor. 
There is always some cogent reason for an apparent absurdity 
which has long been proof against demonstration. There 
must be some convenience in sitting till two or three o’clock in 
the morning, or a body of members who have for the most part 
attained or passed middle age would not expose themselves to 
useless suffering and risk. One excuse for the practice is 
that there is after midnight nothing else to do. It is found 
impossible to keep the House together from seven to nine, al- 
though the dinner-hour provides ordinary members with a 
harmless opportunity of hearing their own voicesand testing the 
patience of their few and scattered hearers. The morning sittings 
on Wednesday and during the later part of the Session are neces- 
sarily devoted to routine business or to matters of secondary 
importance, because the Ministers are compelled to remain at 
their offices during the early part of theday. It is found that 
legislation proceeds more rapidly in the late hours of the 
night, perhaps because the reporters, except on great occa- 
sions, discourage by compression or omission the speakers who 
insist on keeping them out of bed. The modest recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, that opposed Bills shall not be taken 
after half-past twelve, will perhaps afford some relief to over- 
worked members, but the proposal has not been unanimously 
approved; and it will be necessary to provide other means of 
getting through business which may be left undone in conse- 
quence of — risings. A slight restriction on the power of 
counting out the House will on certain nights allow anxious 
members an additional quarter of an hour for dinner. 


It is surprising that Mr. DisrazLi should, in disregard of 
pheasants and of foxhounds, have carried by a large majority 
a recommendation that the House should meet at the end of 
November. The conception of lengthening a Session which 
was found to be too short for the work of Parliament might 
perhaps not have seemed daringly original; but the political 
supporters of Mr. DisraELi would be among the principal suf- 
ferers by a revolutionary change in their habits of life. To 
all members except residents in London a winter Session 
would involve either a premature migration to town or a 
separation from their families; but social customs admit of 
alteration, and public interests must be in the first instance 
considered. Another objection will probably prove fatal to the 
plan. The House of Commons, if it works hard during the 
Session, has a six months’ holiday, which might admit of 
reduction; but it is useless for Parliament to meet until! the 
Ministers are ready with their measures. The vacation 
which they have a chance of enjoying, with comparatively 
little interruption, from the middle of August, is already 
not too long. The Cabinet Councils begin in the first week 
in November, and from that time the principal departments 
are fully occupied in the preparation of measures for the Ses- 
sion. If Parliament met in November or December, the 
Estimates and the Government Bills would perhaps still be 
withheld until tebruary or March, and the interval would 
probably be occupied by comparatively barren discussion on 
motions by oo members, ending, as at present, in words. 
A change which would be equally obnoxious to county mem- 
bers and to actual or possible Ministers is not likely to be 
cordially welcomed by the House. Mr. GLapsTONE indeed, 
having lately rare | the shortness of the periods which are 
defined by Easter and Whitsuntide, may perhaps support Mr. 


Drsrazti's plan for rendering the duties of members more 
laborious; but, when no party question is involved, the 

of the House from time to time delights in outvoting ity 
coalesced leaders. The provincial men of business who attend 
the House punctually because time hangs heavy on their 
hands will listen favourably to arguments which tend to 
prove that it is unnecessary for them to prolong their stay in 
London. On the whole it may be expected that the Re 
will produce but slight alterations in the conduct of public 
business, 


MR. CHAMBERS’S INDIGNATION MEETING, 


fae Indignation Meeting in St. James’s Hall to protest 
against the “ unconstitutional ” conduct of the House of 
Lords in throwing out the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, and to 
demand the immediate ejection of the Bishops from that 
Assembly, may perhaps have opened the eyes of Mr. Cuay- 
BERS and some other promoters of this movement to an un- 
comfortable consciousness of the peril, as well as folly and- 
insolence, of the course they have pursued. There are many, 
of them doubtless whom nothing will teach wisdom ; but we 
should imagine that some few of our more respectable demo- 
cratic agitators must be sadder and wiser men after the disgrace- 
ful spectacle of Tuesday evening. Hitherto the agents of the 
Association for the abolition of one of the affinity restrictions in 
the law of marriage had at least employed the recognised forms 
of political agitation for the diffusion of their fanciful history 
and spurious manifestations of opinion. The bursting of the 
bubble inspired more desperate measures. An acute judge ig 
not likely to be twice gulled by false statistics, or to place 
himself again in the hands of those who duped him. This 
appeal to democratic turbulence amounts to a confession of the 
hopelessness of again securing the co-operation of men of 
character like Lord Penzance. After the scandalous exhi- 
bition of Tuesday night the Common Sergeant and his friends 
will have to choose between throwing in their lot boldly with 
their new allies, the party of universal disorder, or abandoning 
an agitation which has already been discredited not only by 
the circumstances in which it originates, but by the equivocal 
tactics with which it is carried on. The “indignation” 
evoked was larger in measure and more violent in expression 
than the contrivers of the meeting naturally desired. Th 
had set fire to the house to roast their pig, but found 
themselves unable either to moderate the flames or to con- 
fine them to the particular planks they had destined for com- 
bustion. The deceased wife’s sister was quite lost sight of 
in the tumult of revolutionary ardour. A stranger, ignorant 
of the placards summoning the meeting, might have attended 
during the greater part of the proceedings without discovering 
that they had any reference to such a small detail in the 
general subversion of established order as the abolition of a 
traditional principle of marriage law. We may perhaps con- 
gratulate ourselves on having effectually disposed of the 
audaciously misleading assertion that the House of Commons 
has in forty divisions proclaimed the great principle which the 
Lords are assailed for opposing. At least it was not reproduced 
on Tuesday. The adherents of the movement discreetly 
abstained from specific statistics as to the treatment of the 
measure by the House of Commons. They preferred to speak 
vaguely of the “ emphatic and repeatedly expressed opinion” 
of that body, and their statement as to the sixth rejection of 
the Bill by the House of Lords was literally correct, though 
so worded as to convey the false impression that a con- 
flict between the two Houses on the subject had occurred 
on six different occasions; the truth being, as we showed 
last week, that the Bill has been only four times sent up 
from the Lower and thrown out by the Upper House, and 
that within the same period it was three times rejected by 
the Lower House itself. It has been twice initiated in the 
House of Lords and rejected. It is not unreasonable to infer 
that a sense of the weakness of the case against the House of 
Lords in regard to this measure led to the rejection of other 
Bills being included in the indictment against that body. By 
itself the deceased wife’s sister question has altogether failed 
to excite public sympathy, though, for reasons which can easily 
be understood, an eager, unscrupulous Society, well supplied 
with funds, has found no difficulty in putting a certain pres- 
sure on candidates at elections, and thus obtaining a command 
of votes in the House of Commons. Lord Penzance’s candid 
acknowledgment that the demand for this change in the law 
emanated only from a small knot of interested persons justi- 
fied in advance the action of the Peers. 


Although the gentlemen of the platform were apparently 
anxious to dissociate themselves from the gentlemen of the 
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vement who took possession of the meeting, the latter only 
supplied the logical conclusions to which the principles 
‘ enunciated by Mr. Campers and his friends naturally led. 
The daily organ of philosophical Radicalism has, we presume, 
these orators in its view when it applauds the “ earnest 
“and decided” tone of the speeches of the evening. Mr. 
OpceEr, and the inspired but anonymous youth who accom- 

ied him, took in hand the tame and covert argument de- 
ivered from the chair, and dotted the i’s, as the French say. 
It appeared that the Common Serseant and the President of 
the London Republican League are quite at one in their 

eral conception of a legitimate course of political action, 
except that Mr. Opaer has the courage of his convictions, and 
js prepared to act on them to the full extent, while the City 
Judge is disposed to temporize, and to proceed gradually in 
the path of revolution. It isdue to the organs of the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Association to say that they are not desirous of 
at present abolishing more of the Constitution than is abso- 
lutely necessary to enable them to obtain condonation for a 
wilful violation of the law. Indeed, if the Bishops would 
only become Vice-Presidents of the Society, and exert their 
influence with the laymen of the House of Lords to 
obtain a retrospective sanction for the illicit unions which 
the little knot of rich men who keep up the Society have 
contracted, there would probably be no objection to their still 
gracing the Chamber with their lawn sleeves. It happens, 
however, that Mr. Opcrr and his party have more serious aims 
in view, and ex! very justly and reasonably argue that if it 
is right to abolish the Bishops for such a trifling object as 
enabling people to marry their deceased wives’ sisters, it is still 
more justifiable to abolish the House of Lords altogether 
if it stands in the wey of the important and weighty 
reforms which the Republican League and the International 
Association are bent upon carrying. It is not the presence 
of the Bishops in the House of Lords, but the existence of the 
House of Lords at all, which exasperates the Old Bailey 
“Commune.” Nor are they disposed to stop even here. Mr. 
CuaMBeRs was probably startled to find how little sympathy 
the meeting had with the popular assembly of which he is 
a member. The House of Lords was only a little less to 
their taste than the House of Commons, and a reference to the 
latter as the representative body of the people, and a true 
index of public opinion and desires, was met by a prompt 
and emphatic cry, “No, we want a Republic.” Mr. Opaer, 
too, ‘not obscurely hinted that the time was pretty nearly 
come when it would be well to get rid of six hundred of 
the members and try the remaining fifty-eight, of whom soon, 
no doubt, he hopes to be one. A Scotch gentleman, who appears 
to be a wandering advocate of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
movement, and turns up at most of their meetings, endeavoured 
to give what he called a “ practical common sense” turn to 
the discussion. “You cannot abolish the House of Lords,” 
he said, “ without overturning the Constitution” ; but this was 
received as an idle and unimportant commonplace. The 
Chairman in the first instance disputed the success of the 
amendment for abolishing, not merely the spiritual peers, but 
all temporal peers as well, but his decision was warmly 
challenged as “ illegal and disgraceful,” and in the end the 
amendment was carried amid loud cheers for a Republic. 

The promoters of this scandalous meeting might have 
taken warning by events which are happening in a neigh- 
bouring country. An appeal to democratic turbulence is a 
dangerous weapon of political controversy, and none are so 
likely to suffer from it as those who use it. The Common 
Sergeant found that he had invoked a force which he was al- 
together unable to control, and that, invited as an ally, it had 
established itself asa master. It is quite true that “ indigna- 
“tion is sometimes the high duty of a patriot,” but a patriot 
should at least be careful that in giving vent to his own feel- 
ings he does not excite the wild violence of class hatreds and 
the fierce passions of the mob. “ What is the use of an indig- 
“ nation meeting,” asked one of the speakers at St. James's 
Hall, “if you do nothing?” And this was evidently the 
sentiment of a considerable section of the meeting, who cared 
nothing whatever about deceased wives’ sisters, but had readily 
responded to the invitation to come and be indignant against 
the House of Lords. ‘The very “earnest and decided ” though 
frantic boy who moved the revolutionary amendment which 
Mr. Cuampers could not prevent being carried proposed to go 
back to the “ fundamental principles of ’89.” Other speakers 
Were more practical, if not more moderate. The rights of land 
and other property were cited as subjects on which the House of 
Lords was expected to be a stubborn obstacle to “ progressive 
“ legislation,” and it required no demonstration to prove that 
the abolition of this perverse Assembly would clear the way 


for a series of great reforms. It is probable that there is a 
number of measures much favoured by rising politicians 
of a certain class which the Peers would with difficulty 
be induced to pass, and the line of argument on which Mr. 
CuamBers demands the exclusion of the Bishops would equally 
justify the abolition of the House of Lords as a whole, or 
indeed, carrying the application of the principle only one step 
further, the abolition of the House of Commons itself. It is 
a striking example of the strange bedfellows whom political 
necessity brings together that the agents of the Deceased 
Wile’s Sister Association and the leaders of the Republican 
League should find themselves in alliance. In two re- 
spects they resemble each other. Each is a petty clique, 
which by dint of noise and impudence has obtained a degree of 
attention out of all proportion to its numbers and importance. 
The principle for which each agitates is the right of indi- 
viduals to repudiate the duty of obedience to a law if they 
have not given their personal assent to it, and to remove the 
constitutional checks which restrain the free indulgence of 
individual opinions and desires. It is easy to organize an 
attack on established order; the difficulty begins when the 
question has to be decided how far the attack is to be carried 
and for what ends it shall be used. The insolent folly of the 
projectors of this “ indignation meeting” has at least pointed 
a useful moral. There was a touch of allegory which needs 
no comment in the closing incident of the meeting—‘ A 
“ couple of the Volunteers who were dismissed from the force 
“a short time since for the JuLes Favre demonstration affair 
“mounting the platform and calling for cheers for a 
“ Republic.” Our British Belleville could not possibly be 
more fitly represented than by would-be soldiers who despise 
discipline. 


MR. BRUCE’S LICENSING BILL, 

ik introducing the Licensing Bill to the House of Commons 

Mr. Bruce stated certain principles which are hardly open 
to dispute, and which must almost necessarily be the basis of 
any attempt to amend the law relating to the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. He assumed that under the existing 
system more licences are issued than are required by public 
convenience ; that the present mode of issuing licences is un- 
satisfactory; that the supervision of public-houses is in- 
sufficient; that the law against adulteration is inadequate 
and imperfectly enforced; and that the hours during which 
public-houses are allowed to be open might be reduced with- 
out unduly interfering with the liberty or convenience of 
their customers. These principles Mr. Bruce treated as in- 
disputable, and he added two others, which he regards 
as open to controversy—namely, that the public is en- 
titled to be supplied with places of refreshment sufficient 
in number, convenient, and respectably conducted, and that 
all existing interests are entitled to fair consideration. We 
should feel disposed to class these two principles along 
with those previously stated as indisputable. The public is 
not only entitled to be supplied with places of refreshment, 
but the public will insist on having them, and Parliament, 
even if willing, would be unable to refuse them. But if these 
principles are taken to be established we may at once address 
ourselves to the task of practically applying them. The notion 
which at one time prevailed of the expediency of free trade in 
liquor, as well as in everything else, has been of late years 
discredited. Yet we may venture to assume that it would be 
less injurious to public morals to have two or three well- 
regulated liquor-shops in a district than one which should be 
badly regulated. We do not think that a man’s-disposition to 
drink would be largely influenced by the circumstance that he 
had to walk a quarter of a mile to gratify it. We should 
prefer to attempt, in the first place, some things which can 
certainly be done. We would reduce the number of hours 
for which public-houses are allowed to remain open, and we 
would compel improvement in the quality of the liquor sold 
in them. It would be far easier to do this than to decide how 
many licences ought to be granted in a district, and to what 
persons. ‘The tribunal to which these questions are referred 
is unsatisfactory, and the proposal which has been made to 
substitute “ licensing barristers” for magistrates is alarming. 
It seems, indeed, as if all attempted improvements in our social 
system tended inevitably to the employment in the public 
service of a large number of barristers of ten years’ standing. 
The duty of deciding how many licences shall be granted in a 
district will still be imposed on magistrates, but they will be 
guided in performing this ee th 
will rm it in smaller districts than those in whi 
they have hitherto for the most part acted. The Bill 
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proposes to fix a standard by which the number of public- 
houses in proportion to population is to be regulated, and 
if this can be done satisfactorily, the magistrates might 


be expected to apply this standard in their districts with 


useful results. But we strongly doubt whether such stand- 
ard can be satisfactorily fixed, and this, which appears 
to us to be the great difficulty of the Bill, will not be 
encountered until it gets into Committee. However, if the 
standard be once fixed, the magistrates will not be allowed to 
exceed it without the concurrence of a majority of rate- 
payers. This principle of empowering the ratepayers to de- 
termine how far the supply of liquor in a district shall be 
allowed to exceed a minimum of ascertained necessity may 
possibly possess some latent value, and we should not be 
withheld from considering it impartially by the suspicion that 
it is intended as an ostensible concession to the advocates of 
what is called Permissive Prohibition. Quiet people, however, 
will not like the prospect of electioneering contests to decide 
whether there shall be ten or a dozen public-houses in a 
‘district. The number of licences to be granted to a district 
having been determined by the combined operations of 
Parliament, magistrates, and ratepayers, the licences will 
then be distributed, not by competitive examination, as some 
enthusiasts might possibly have desired, but by tender. The 
licences will, in fact, be sold to the highest bidders who are 
able to satisfy the magistrates that both they and their houses 
are suitable to receive them. 

Mr. Bruce introduced his measure in a speech which 
was for the most part clear and businesslike. But he 
was unable to resist the temptation of describing to the House 
of Commons an ingenious arrangement by which in Wurtem- 
berg a publican sells intoxicating liquors on account of Go- 
vernment, and tea, coffee, “and other innocuous beverages” on 
his own account. They doubtless manage these things better 
in Wurtemberg than we can do in England, and perhaps the 
difficulty of protecting Government from the frauds of its own 
agents, which would be serious with us, has not been felt there. 
But it would seem that in a country where such a class of agents 
are expected to be honest the average morality must be ele- 
vated far above the risk of damage from intoxicating potations. 
In England, under such a system, we should expect the trade in 
alcoholic liquors to languish, while the trade in “ innocuous 
“ beverages” would largely flourish; and it would be 
interesting to hear the Home Secretary assuring the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer that the more money he lost by public- 
houses the more comfortable he ought to feel at the manifest 
improvement to national morality. As regards imposing 
penalties for selling adulterated liquors, we shall believe that 
that is likely when we see it. In the absence of Mr. Bricut 
from the Cabinet, Mr. Bruce has dared to conceive the idea of 
punishing one species of tradesmen’s fraud, but it is not cer- 
tain that he will have the courage to put this idea in practice, 
and we are afraid it is even probable that he will not. It 
appears that Mr. Bruce is able to distinguish between mere 
drunkenness produced by simple beer and drunkenness “ of 
“ a violent and dangerous kind,” which is produced by liquors 
into which “ noxious ingredients” have been introduced. 
We should doubt whether the quality of drink could 
usually be estimated by its effect upon the drinker, but it 
is at least possible that the more coarse and pernicious 
methods of adulteration might be restrained by an active and 
unsparing system of supervision. But if Cabinet Ministers 
take opportunities of remarking in the House of Commons 
that the poor publicans must live either in this or in some other 
and happier land where legal penalties for dishonesty are un- 
known, we had better submit quietly in the future, as we have 
done in the past, to a system which may be briefly described 
as free-trade in poison. It is remarkable that a well-regulated 
beer-house is confessed after forty years’ trial to be an im- 
possibility. The houses which sell beer “ not to be drunk on 
“the premises” give greater trouble to the police than the 
public-houses where people tipple at the bar. It might be 
thought that beer could be sold for home consumption on 
Sunday with no more injury to morals than milk, but it ap- 

that those who thought so would be wrong. Both beer- 

ouses and public-houses are likely to have to submit to 
further restrictions of the hours of opening on Sunday; but, as 
we understand Mr. Bruce, there is to be an exception for 
Even 
Fatstarr, as we know, did not live entirely by imbibition; 


-and although nobody perhaps has ever eaten the biscuits and 


pork-pies which usually adorn the counter of a publican, yet 
people might be found to pretend capability for eating them 
or the sake of imparting to a public-house the more con- 


‘venient character of an eating-house. It is possible that the 


example which Mr. Bruce quotes of Wurtemberg might be 
followed to this extent, that a publican might be required to 


keep on hand what Mr. Bruce ca'ls “ innocuous beverages,” 
as well as beer and spirits. The people who are so eager to 
cut off the poor man’s beer should at least make some effort 
to supply him with tea or coffee. Mr. Bruce professes to keep 
the public-houses closed until 7 o’clock in the mornin 
because, as he says, “ much treating of a very objectionable 
“ character takes place between the hours of 6 and 7 a.y, 
“ among workmen proceeding to their labour.” It is of course 
frightfully immoral for a workman “ proceeding to his labour” 
to prefer beer to tea for breakfast, supposing he can get 
which, if he is unmarried, he probably cannot. Mr. Bruce 
perhaps would recommend to such a workman early marriage 
and in the meantime a pump, and this advice might be 
supplemented by a suggestion that a drop of gin purchased 
overnight would agreeably qualify cold water. 

Mr. Bruce has failed with cabs, and it is by no means 
certain that he will succeed with public-houses. We are 
unable to regard hopefully the attempt to fix a standard by 
which the number of public-houses to be permitted in a 
district may be regulated. But if this attempt fails, the Bill 
can hardly be successful. We have already said that we 
should expect good results rather from regulating public- 
houses than from limiting their number. So long as large 
numbers of people demand drink it will be supplied, and it is 
usually prudent to legalize and control trade which cannot be 
prevented. Some of the regulations proposed by Mr. Bruce 
would be useful, but we have much doubt as to the soundness 
of the main principle of his Bill. It will not greatly surprise 
us to see the measure referred to a Select Committee. 


FREE EDUCATION AND DENOMINATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Sie London School Board has replied to our challenge 
of last week by publishing an account of the work done 
by its Committees. The result, we are bound to say, is 
far from inconsiderable. The Committees have taken much 
valuable evidence on the points referred to them, and verified 
returns have been obtained from 3,151 elementary schools, 
The inquiry into the “efficiency and suitability” of these 
schools is to be divided between the Education Department 
and the Board. We still think that this investigation might 
have been begun earlier, and might have been carried on 
contemporaneously with the preparation of the returns. But 
the choice between the two methods was fairly within the 
discretion of the Board, and as such we are hardly disposed 
to make it a matter for criticism. At the same time the 
Board will do well to remember that the public is anxiously 
waiting for some tangible result of their labours. 


The motion introduced at the last meeting by Mr. Ropers 
raises a question of more practical moment than any which 
the Board has yet debated. It is clear that directly parents 
are compelled to send their children to school—and unless 
they are so compelled the Education Act will be little better 
than a dead letter in large towns—it will have to be settled 
how the cost of the children’s teaching is to be defrayed. 
Of the class for whose benefit any compulsory by-laws 
will be primarily designed a large proportion will be un- 
able to pay the school fees, while a still larger proportion 
will plead inability on grounds which, if easy to suspect, 
it will be hard to disprove. The School Boards are em- 
powered by the Act to deal with this difficulty in one of 
three ways. They may open free schools, they may remit the 
fees in the case of children attending schools provided by 
themselves, or they may pay the school fees and allow the 
parent to send his child to a school of his own selection, pro- 
vided of course that it be a school recognised by the Act. 
The first of these expedients is not likely to be generally 
resorted to, at all events at present, and the choice of the 
School Boaids will virtually lie between remitting fees in their 
own schools and paying them at other schools. Mr. RopGeErs 
proposes that the London School Board shall deny itself 
the benefit of this option. His Resolution declares that 
“the funds at the disposal of the London School Board being in 
“ part derived from the rates, no portion of the said funds 
“ should begiven towardsthe support of denominational schools.” 
Mr. Ropéexs’s arguments in support of this motion seem to 
have been imainly drawn from his own experience. “ He 
“ described himself,” says the report in the Times, “ as 
“ having been trying for years to release himself out of the 
“ swaduiing ciothes in which his early education had been 
“ bound.” Unfortunately the force of this reasoning is in- 
appreciable except by those persons who have had the privi- 
lege of comparing Mr. Rovgers as he is—a sort of theological 
novle sava,e—with Mr. Kopgers as he was when entangl 
in the “trammels of creeds.” It is possible that, could we 
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look at both pictures, we might think his old swaddling-clothes 
more becoming than his present nakedness in the matter of 
formule ; and even if we concede to him the right to wish 
that every London child were altogether such as Mr. RopGers 
is, we must still demur to the resemblance being for- 
cibly created through the agency of the School Board. 
When Mr. Ropeers ceased to be personal he no longer 
enjoyed the advantage of ing about things which 
he knows. At least his description of the Act, as being de- 
signed to promote unsectarian education, was conclusive as 
to his ignorance both of its contents and of its Parliamentary 
history. It is true, of course, that the object of the Act is to 
extend the opportunities of obtaining secular instruction, and 
in some small degree to ensure that these opportunities shall 
not be neglected. But “ unsectarian” as applied to popular 
education means much more than “secular.” It means not 
only the encouragement of schools in which secular instruc- 
tion is given, but the discouragement of schools in which 
anything more is given. Where does Mr. Ropcers find 
any trace of this latter purpose in the Education Act? 
In the form in which it was first introduced it was 
potentially an Act for the multiplication of denomina- 
tional schools, since it gave every School Board power both 
to subsidize those in being and to found new ones, One 
of these powers was withdrawn in the revision of the 
Bill, and the other was so far limited that the use of distinc- 
tive formularies was forbidden in public elementary schools. 
But Mr. Ropeers will hardly contend that this weak and 
illogical restriction is fatal to denominational teaching so long 
as the teacher is left free to give whatever religious instruction 
he may think fit. Yet this is the only clause in the Act 
which can be said to discourage denominational schools. In 
every other respect | are left on a level with the schools 
provided by the School Boards—not favoured, but certainly 
not placed under any disability. Mr. Ropcers’s Resolution, 
however, does contain an argument, and it may, therefore, by 
a reversal of the usual process, be taken as explanatory of his 
speech. The funds at the disposal of the School Board are 
not to be given towards the support of denominational 
schools, because they are “in part derived from the rates.” 
It might fairly be contended that to pay a child’s school 
fees, while leaving it free to his parents to send him to 


whatever school they like best, is not to support a]: 


particular type of school any more than to give a 
beggar money to buy bread is to support the particular 
baker at whose shop it may suit him to buy it. But 
even if the payment of the fees in question did constitute 
asupport of denominational schools, the fact that the funds 
of the School Board are in part derived from the rates would 
still be nothing to the p . It is no worse to support 
denominational schools out of local rates than to support them 
out of the QuEEN’s taxes. To make it a matter of principle that 
no part of the Education Rate shall be spent in this way, just 
after the House of Commons has sanctioned the expenditure 
of an increased proportion of the public revenue upon grants 
in aid, is to defend an outwork after the citadel has sur- 
rendered. 


This same question has just been raised and decided at the 
Liverpool School Board. By its 6th by-law the Board 
undertakes, in the case of a child attending any school 
which is not a free school, and not a school provided by 
the Board, “to pay the whole or such portion of the 
“fees as in the opinion of the Board the parent is unable 
“to pay.” Aguinst this course certain ratepayers have pro- 
tested, on the ground that in effect it “ taxes every 
“yatepayer for the support of some religious opinions of 
“which he utterly and conscientiously disapproves.” In a 
very able Report upon this memdrial the “ General Purposes 
“ Committee” of the School Board point out that some at 
least of its authors “ misapprehend the spirit of the Elementary 
“ Education Act, and are ignorant of some of its important 
“ provisions.” While the School Board, says the Report, is 
bound by the 5th clause of the Act to supply any deficiency 
which may exist in the Public School accommodation of the 
district, it is equally bound in the interest of the ratepayers 
to avoid any prog y expenditure. The 98th clause of 
the Act authorises the Education Department to refuse appli- 
¢atipns for a Parliamentary Grant made by the School Boards 
on behalf of new schools, “if they think that such school is 
“ unnecessary ”; and as there is school accommodation in Liver- 
pool for seventy-three per cent. of the children to be educated, 
while less than fifty per cent. are in attendance, the Com- 
mittee argue that an application for help in founding new 


. Schools while so many of those in existence remain empty 


would certainly be refused. The Report further insists that 


to remit the fees in the case of schools provided by the Board, 


and to refuse to pay them in the case of denominational 
schools, would be a violation of the spirit of the Act. By the 
25th clause School Boards are forbidden to draw any distinc- 
tion between one school and another as regards the payment 
of fees; and if a School Board may not show any preference 
for one kind of voluntary school over another, it seems to 
follow that the Legislature never intended it to show any pre- 
ference for schools under its own management over voluntary 
schools. But the most practical of all the arguments against 
the restriction which it is sought to impose on School Boards 
is that it would make compulsory education impossible. Let 
us suppose that a School Board has a by-law com- 
pelling parents to send their children to school. The first 
obstacle that presents itself is the inability of the parents to 
Pay the school fees. There are other and more serious diffi- 

ties arising out of the parents’ poverty which will present 
themselves later, but this is the most obvious one. The 
School Board, following the advice of Mr. Ropaers and the 
Liverpool memorialists, offers to remit the fees in its own 
schools, but refuses to pay them at a denominational school. 
An unwilling parent has therefore nothing to do but to say that 
his conscience will not allow him to send his child to a school 
at which this or that religion is not taught in order to bring to 
his side the whole phalanx of Denominationalism. Even 
if compulsory education were a universally accepted doc- 
trine, it could never stand against the unpopularity which 
would attend an attempt to force parents to send their children 
to schools against which they could plead conscientious 
scruples. The opponents of compulsion would for the first time 
enjoy the inestimable advantage of having a good case. They 
would be in a position to say, Your claim, on behalf of the 
State, of the right to insist on every child being taught the 
elements of secular knowledge, has turned out to be a mere 
disguise for a claim to insist that no child shall be taught the 
elements of religion unless his parents are rich enough to 
treat him to such a luxury. We see that Mr. Ropcers is the 
Chairman of a Committee of the London School Board on 
compulsory education. If he is favourable to compulsory 
education it is the more unfortunate that he should have 
brought forward a motion so obviously calculated to defeat it. 


= 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


Bf tedereac) was devoted, or ought to have been devoted, to © 
the commemoration of the event which of all others should 
most profoundly affect the sympathies of the Christian world. 
England has for many centuries been professedly a Christian 
country, and it would be perhaps natural to expect that it would 
show many outward tokens of deep emotion on this solemn anni- 
versary. Nor can it be denied that in some way there is a con- 
siderable show of respect for the solemnities of the day. Probably 
more shops are shut and more churches are filled than would have 
been the case some years ago. Whatever else may decline, it may 
be said with some confidence that the respectabilities show no 
srmiptoeue of losing their hold upon the British public. If any- 

ing, we grow more decent as years go on, and open revolts 
against propriety or insult to conventional ions become 
rather more rare than otherwise. Still it must be admitted 
that beneath the outer crust of decency we sometimes become 
sensible of a very odd contrast between our theory and our 
practice. We need not speak of certain inconsistencies upon 
which preachers are accustomed to insist ; we have not yet learned 
to love our neighbours as ourselves, to turn the other cheek, or to 
regard material wealth with supreme contempt as an obstacle 
rather than an advantage in the way of spiritual improvement. The. 
words “ Blessed are the poor” sound un Jeasantly like a reproof if 
illustrated by the present condition of London pauperism. Such 
contrasts, however, will probably remain as long as mankind have 
not developed into a superior order of beings. However ad- 
mirable a religion may be, no one expects that it will eradi- 
cate pride and hatred and sensuality from the human heart 
within any limited _. But the contrast of which we are 
yearly reminded at the present season is of a different and less 
permanent character. A may command the universal 
sympathy of mankind, although its moral ing may not 
be generally obeyed. Its fasts and festivals may touch the heart 
of the masses, though they are slow enough to obey its precepts 
in their daily lives; and it is from this point of view hat our 
mode of treating Good Friday would seem a little surprising to 
anybody who tvok a simple-minded view of the world.. A certain 
minority, it is true, and perhaps an increasing minority, regard the 
day in the spirit which is inculcated by our spiritual teachers. 
They have really gone throwsh a period of humiliation, and are 
repared to sit in sackcloth and ashes, and bring their imagina- 
tions to the proper tone of sad contrition, But if we take the 
immense majority of Londoners, it is quite obvious that, as a 
matter of fact, their view of Good Friday is radically’ different. 
To them it is simply one of the recognised holidays of the year, 
and they prepare to enjoy it after their fashion. IF it is a fine 
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day, they throng the vans and steamboats which take them for a 
brief riod into the comparatively pure atmosphere of London 
sub They go to the Palace to attend a sacred con- 
cert; that is to say, they listen to music which enables them to 
make a certain civil recognition of the religious proprieties. But, 
ing generally, it is plain that Good Friday is si an 
nity for having a “good time.” That institution without 
ich no British enjoyment can be thoroughly complete is in 
full swing. Public-houses reap an abundant harvest, and do not 
exactly conduce to promoting an ascetic frame of mind. In short, 
the real meaning of, a public fast-day is that a good many people 
have more to eat and Fink than is good for them, and reward 
themselves after their fashion for the privations of their ordinary 
life. It is hard to grudge a holiday to poor people, whatever may 
be the pretext whlchtiors discover for it ; but it would be difficult 
to imagine a more grotesque contrast than that which exists in this 
instance between the motive officially assigned for a suspension of 
business and the account to which the interval of relief is turned 
by the enormous majority. It could not be put into plain lan- 
e without bordering on profanity; but the incongruity 
probably strikes very few people; and we are content to enjoy 
ourselves without asking too ge arms as to the cause to 
which we owe our relaxation. e can read our newspapers, 
take our ease, and need not go to business. That is a sufficient 
ction of the day, and to look any further were to consider too 
curiously. 

Such ponsthovutions would of course supply ample materials for 
sermon-writing; but we must be content with commending them 
to the consideration of the clergy. We can only look at the 
question from a purely esthetic point of view. Regarded in this 
way, it must be admitted that the indifference of great masses of 
the population to the religious aspect of the day produces un- 

t results. It is an essential condition of all good art that 
there should be an audience in thorough harmony with the per- 
former. The poet and his hearers must breathe a common atmo- 

ere of ideas and associations, Without it he can neither make 
himself intelligible nor receive the n stimulus of general 
sympathy. As society is at present constituted in England the 
masses are a kind of non-conducting medium, which not only 
prevents enthusiasm being easily propagated but checks it in its 
origin. Just compare, for example, the circumstances under 
which the representation at Ammergau is possible with the con- 
ditions under which we are living. The possibility of such a 
performance obviously implies the existence of a whole population 
trained to a certain pitch of cultivation, and thoroughly satu- 
rated with a certain set of beliefs and sentiments. There is 
neither scepticism at one end of the scale nor brutal indifference 
at the other. Everybody is willing to yield a certain quantity of 
sympathy, and the audience is soundly and instantaneously en 
rapport with the actors. If the Passion Play could be bodily 
. transferred to London, we feel at once that it would become ho 
lessly vulgarized. The British rough would regard it as affording 
him an admirable opportunity for the lowest kind of ribald 
buffoonery. Mr. B: ugh and his like would take advantage of 
it to preach a vulgar 5 after the fashion of their great 
original, Tom Paine. . Spurgeon and his followers would 
seize the a agp of denouncing the Scarlet Lady, and 
getting up public meetings to denounce the progress of eat 
or would the more refined audience be altogether favourable 
to the simplicity and impressiveness of the performance. 
Those who ealed it from a purely antiquarian point of view, 
as a pleasing instance of the survival of an old superstitious 
ceremony to modern times, would produce a chilling effect; 
and eyen those who endeavoured to throw themselves into 
the spirit of the proceeding would too probably bring with them 
a certain taint of affectation, and make it appear as rather an arti- 
ficial tow de force than a spontaneous mode of expressing a 
genuine sentiment. Such ceremonies, in fact, must grow, and 
cannot be manufactured ; they take a very long time in growing ; 
and both the Puritanism and the scepticism of modern times 
have produced an atmosphere singularly unfavourable to their 
growth. In fact, the mere suggestion of such a transplantation is 
so obviously preposterous that we can scarcely effect it even in 
imagination. And yet the restoration of some such temper of 
mind as that which makes the Ammergau Mystery a possible and, 
by general consent, a most impressive gee is a necessary 
cid iam before a population can y make its religious obser- 
vances thoroughly efiective from an artistic point of view. In other 
words, it would be nece: to reproduce in London the intellectual 
atmosphere ofa T. rolee village tis scarcely worth while to expa- 
tiate upon the width and depth of the gulf by which we are separated 
from any such eondition of society, or to prove that the gult shows 
no symptoms of materially diminishing its proportions. It is scarcely 
necessary, either, to remark that we are as widely removed from 
the —- phase of sentiment. If the medizval tone of feeling 
has disappeared once and for ever, we are as incapable of really 
sympathizing with the old Puritanical fervour, which in its own 
‘way, was sublime, if gloomy enough. A genuine fast day, as it 
was understood by Scotch Covenanters or , land Puritans, 
can hardly be realized even in imagination, . Carlyle has 
lamented the absence of the faith and tke seriousness which ex- 
pressed itself in such forms; and Mr. Froude has recently told us 
with much eloquence that Calvinism was the last great protest of 
our race against all manner of lies and h isy, and that if 
the human race is again to get rid of the shams and nightmares 
by which it is ridden, we must look forwards to the apparition 


of some Calvin or Knox of the future. But neither of thes 
preachers, however much they may regret the past—and perhaps 
they are less afraid of expressing their regret | see they know 
there is no chance of their being taken at their word—will expect 
to see the world turn back in its orbit, and reproduce the sentj- 
ments of dead centuries in anything like the same form. For 
or for bad we must go forwards; and it is not for us to 
inquire how the new elements of thought will ultimately be 
blended with the old, and a unity of sentiment be produced 
throughout the nation which will make a solemn fast or festival 
something more than the e ion of individual tastes. 

It is enough for us to remarkthe facts, without seeking for the true 
theory by which they should beexplained. Everybody, from Posi- 
tivists to Ultramontanists, has of course a doctrine of his own as to 
the future of the world, and sees in visions the distant time when we 
shall all be in harmony, because we shall all think as he does. Mean- 
while we may agree that the present chaos of sentiments and creeds 
produces some very ugly jarring, even in the external appearance 
of the country. The deepest emotions of one party are the 
objects of ridicule, or hatred, or sheer indifference to all its 
rivals. What appears to some to be exquisitely poetical is to 
others a feeble attempt to put life into an exploded sham. We 
invite our friends to weep with us, and they reply with admirable 
candour that they consider us to be impostors or simpletons. We 
prepare a solemn ceremonial, and our most sacred symbols are 
mere objects of ridicule to a large section of the population and of 
bitter antipathy to another. It is simply an inevitable result of 
a = things that it should be im wave 
of sympathy should be propagated far without being brought 
dead wall of or exciting the 
opposite of those which it was intended to evoke. And it is a v 
natural corollary that a large part of the population should draw 
the one simple conclusion which always lies open to it~ 
namely, that under the circumstances it will adopt the advice 
en by Johnson’s sage to the melancholy youth who asked of 

im the way to bliss. A general observance may be meaningless 
or offensive, but it will always serve as an excuse for “drinking 
some beer.” When perplexed and distracted by the conflict be- 
tween different currents of thought, there are always plenty of 
people who are ready to acquiesce in absolute indifference; whilst 
there are of course many more who share the indifference without 
even rising to the perplexity. “ We don’t know, they seem to say, 
what your solemnities mean, and we don’t much care; but we can 
see thus much, that they give us a chance of enjoying ourselves, 
Let us hope that the enjoyment may be as innocent as possible; 
and that, at some distant day, we may be capable of sharing in a 
common mode of expressing our best emotions. _ 


ENGLAND UNDER THE PALMS. 


N a colloquial sort of way we talk glibly enough of leavi 

ba England is by no A easy 
leave. If it bids us farewell from the clifls of Dover, it greets us 
again on the quay of Calais. During the summer, indeed, England 
is everywhere—tishing in the fiords of Norway, sketching on the 
Kremlin, shooting brigands in Albania, yachting among the 
Cyclades, lion-hunting in the Atlas, crowding every steamer on 
the Rhine, annexing Switzerland, lounging through Italian 
galleries, idling in the gondolas of Venice. Winter is far from 
driving England home again; what it really does is to concentrate 
it in a hundred little Britains along the sunny shores of the South, 
Little Britains, indeed, exist everywhere. It would be a curious 
morning’s amusement to take a map of Europe, and mark with 
a dot of red the settlements of English colonies of this holiday 
sort. A thousand Englands would crop up along the shores of 
the Channel or in quiet nooks of Normandy, around moulder- 
ing Breton castles or along the banks of the Loire, under the 
shadow of the Maritime Alps or the Pyrenees, beneath the 
white walls of Algiers or the Pyramids of the Nile. Winter dis- 
perses some of these little colonies, while it creates others. The 
first breath of frost that empties the villas of the Black 
Forest, and thins the group around the roulette-tables of Baden, 
restores life and bustle to the towns of the Riviera. Each of 
them becomes a winter retreat, and the colony of the winter 
retreat is the usual little Britain, modified by the fact that it is @ 
Britain of invalids. It is a colony of squires with the rheumatism, 
elderly maidens with delicate throats, worn-out legislators, a 
German princess or two with a due train of portly and short- 
sighted chamberlains, girls with the hectic flush of consumption, 
bronchitic parsons, barristers hurried off circuit by the warning 
cough. The life of these winter patients is little more than the 
life of a machine. As the London physician says when he bids 
them “ good bye,” “ The nearer you can approach to the condition 
of a vegetable the better for your chances of recovery.” All the 
delicious uncertainties and irregularities that make up the free- 
dom of existence disappear. The day is broken up into a number 
of little times and seasons. Dinner comes at midday, and is as 
exact to its moment as the early breakfast or the “h@avy 
tea.” Between each meal there are medicines to be taken, 
inhalations to be gone through, the due hour of rest to 
be allotted to digestion, the other due hour to exercise. The 
air of the sick-room lingers everywhere about the place; one 
catches, as it were, the far-off hush of the Campo Santo. Life is 


reduced to the lowest expression ; people exist rather than live. 
Every one remembers that every one else is an invalid. Voices are 
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soft, conversation is subdued, visits are short. There is a languid, 
sickly sweetness in the very courtesy of society. Gaiety is simpl 
regarded as a danger. E hill is a temptation to too an 
iguing a climb. No sunshine makes “the patient” forget his 
wraps. No coolness of delicious shade moves him to re His 
pars, apt and watchfulness is directed to the avoidance of a 
chill. Life becomes simply barometrical. An east wind is the 
subject of public lamentation; the vast mountain range to the 
north is admired less for its wild grandeur than for the shelter 
it affords — the terrible mistral. Excitement is a word 
of dread. Distance itself takes something of the sharpness and 
vividness off from the old cares and interests of home. The 
letters that reach the winter resort are doctored, and 
«incidents which might excite” are excluded by the care 


of ee amma only hears of Johnny’s measles 
when Jo is running about again. The young 
grace at Oxford is far too considerate to trouble his father, 


inst. the doctor’s orders, with the mention of his failure in 
News. comes with all colour strained and filtered 
out of it through the columns of Galignani. The neologian 
heresy, the debate in Convocation which would have stirred the 
heart of the parson at home, falls flat in the shape of a brown and 
aged Times. There are no “evenings out.” ‘The first sign of eve 
is the signal for dispersion homewards, and it is only from the 
safe shelter of his own room that the winter patient ventures to 

e on the’ perilous glories of the sunset. The evenings are in 
fact a dawdle indoors as the day has been a dawdle out, a little 
music, @ little reading of the quiet order, a little chat, a little 
letter-writing, and an early to-bed. 

It is this calm monotony of day after day at which the world of 
the winter resort deliberately aims, a life like that of the deities 
of Epicurus, untouched by the cares or interests of the world 
without. The very gaiety is of the same subdued and quiet 
order—drives, donkey-rides, picnics of the small and early type. 
An air of slow bility pervades the place ; the bulk of the 
colonists are people well-to-do, who can afford the expense of a 
winter away from home, of a villa at 150/. the season. 
The bankrupt element of Boulogne, the half-pay element of 
Dinan or Avranches, is. as rare on the Riviera as the loungers 
who rejoice in the many-changing toilets of Arcachon or 
Biarritz. The quiet humdrum tone of the parson best har- 
monizes with that of the winter resort, and parsons gene- 
rally abound there. One meets the mild young deacon, 
fond as all deacons are of reading pre ers and playing second 
fiddle to’ the chaplain, the Evange | vicar who stalks into 
the club with a glance of reproach at the billiard-tables, the 
shaven young Puseyite with a wonderful hat who to mass at 
the Cathedral instead of to “dearly beloved,” the gentlemanly 
rector who commences every conversation by assuming that your 
cousin is a lord and that he knows him, and of course the chap- 
lain himself, who begins service twenty minutes late and inno- 
cently opens his sermon with the remark that Christians have in 
every age been known as a waiting ogg mee But the chaplain is 
not here, as in other little Britains, the centre of social life; he is 
superseded by the doctor. The winter resort, in fact, owes its 

in to the doctor. The little village or the country town looks 
with awe upon the man who has discovered for it a future of 
prosperity, at whose call hosts of rich strangers come flocking from 
the ends of the earth, at whose bidding villas rise white among 
the olives, and es stretch along the shore. “TI found it a 
fishing hamlet,” the doctor may say with Augustus, “and I leave 
itacity.” It is amusing to see the awful submission which the 
city-builder expects in return. The most refractory of patients 
trembles at the threat of his case being abandoned. The 
doctor has his theories about situation. You are lymphatic, 
and are ordered down to the very edge of the sea; you are 
excitable, and must hurry from your comfortable lodgings to 
the highest nook among the hills. He has his theories about 
diet, and you sink obediently to milk and water. His one object 
of hostility and contempt is your London physician. He tears up 
his rival’s prescriptions with contempt, he reverses his treatment. 
He sighs as you bid him farewell to return to advice which is so 
likely to prove fatal. The London physician, on the other hand, 
—eqaear the oracle of the winter resort a clever man, but a quack. 
jut a quack soars into a greatness beyond criticism when he creates 
cities and rules hundreds of patients with his nod. It is only in 
the smaller form of the medical hangers-on who soon gather 
round him that we venture to censure him. All these little 
fish ape the big whale in whose waters they disport themselves. 
Fach is on the look-out for a new resort to discover, each has 
written his little book, each has his pet theory of diet, his pet 
opinion as to healthy situations, But where the big man com- 
mands patients, the little men have to entrap them. It is 
amusing to note the different ways in which they set about 
the process of acquiring a ice. One doctor haunts the 
billiard-table and gets stray jobs from the idlers of the cercle. 
Another haunts the fashionable hotel and makes himself agree- 
able in the salon. Another devotes himself to botany, and 
gathers round him an entourage of ladies who need a pleasant 
guide to the nooks where the first hyacinth is found. Another has 
4 fine voice and enlists in the choir. All of them take their 
sitting in the chapel, and are being continually summoned out 
during service at the call of mysterious patients. Piety, indeed, is 
one of the strings on which the doctor sometimes plays, though it 
Tequires a somewhat doctor to play on it. Buta 
hungry man is seldom troubled with scruples, and hunger dogs 


the doctor of the winter resort. There are moments when it is 
dangerous to bow to them or to admit them within your doors, 
A friendly call becomes a professional visit, conversation is in- 
sensibly diverted from the state of the weather to the state of your 
Fc and a prescription is scribbled off at the moment you rise in 


But perhaps the truest troubles of little Britain rise from the 
homely question of lodging and board. The bright little villas 
that look so tempting th the palms are generally uncom- 
fortable, and always dear; and yet they are better than the 
boarding-house or the hotel. Villa-life is not quite home-life, but 
it is something very different from the life of the pension or the 
hotel. The most terrible feature of the life en pension consists in 
the inevitable salon. The cold of the evenings is felt the more 
bitterly from its contrast with the sunshine of the day, and the 
presence of the solitary fire chains every one to the place of 
room, but the down-rush of smoke soon drives us back to “the 
charms of society,” and, even were the smoke wanting, there 
would be no choice for people with slender purses but that of 
submitting to the discipline of the salon or of going to bed. 
Necessity and force chain like Prometheus, to the rock of 
agony, to the old papers, the glees, the old chat about hotels. 
and the chaplain. The room is a very of languages. The: 
Dutch of the travelled Hollander; the quick rattle of the demon- 
strative Frenchman ; the gutturals of the young German friulein 
who is discussing the reality of consciousness with a 5) led 
Professor, and the soft drawl of the genial Italian countess, mingle 
oddly with the “yes, dear,” and “ no, dear,” of the British matron. 


Then, as the groups intermingle, everybody changes his linguisti 
réle—the Hollander tries English on the British matron, and Pater- 
familias wakes up from his after-dinner nap to try German on 


the friulein, while the Italian drops into Breach, the French- 
man alone retains with a smile of superiority his own natural 
tongue. But were the talk wholly in Kamskatchese it could 
not be flatter or more vapid. Everybody makes the courteous 
concession to everybody else of excluding every subject of possible 
interest or amusement. Scenery, hotels, the habitat of this plant 
or that butterfly, reminiscences of the Pitti or the Vatican, ques- 
tions about one’s love of croquet and the chance of a croquet- 
ground, exhibitions of sketches by the accomplished spinster, of. 
woolwork by the British mother, discussions on the relative 
superiority of the different donkeys and donkey-boys of the place, 
cautious controversy on the merits of the new hymn-book at the 
chapel, comparisons of the doctors and their fees, brag the 
weary hours till nine brings the hoped-for parting. The German 
Professor dreams of possible gambits over the chess-board. Two 
wary old maids have seized the card-table and are hard at work 
on cribbage. The very fire to which one is a slave mocks at one’s 
bondage by dying down into its wood ashes. It is terribly mono- 
tonous, and yet there are worse things in a salon than monotony. 
There is music. Sometimes a resolute few resolve to give their 
evenings a musical character. A piano which has lain unused 
for halt the year, simpering misses wheedled to the keyboard by 
simpering and wheezy bachelors, songs of the Claribel type, “pieces” 
with interminable variations, are foes familiar enough at home, but 
they take a new life and vivacity in the winter retreat. Some- 
times the torture piles itself into a glee, and the suffering listener is 
pressed to “ take bass.” You have no voice, no acquaintance with 
music, but “everybody,” you are “knows the Chough 
and the Crow, and no one would be so selfish as to spoil a glee or 
the want of a bass.” You stand up at last with a wild despair, 
booming occasionally with an eccentric effect and coughing at the 
more doubtful intervals. Suddenly there is a dead pause, and in 
the silence every eye is directed to the bass. “It is your lead,” 
whispers the tenor and points to a note absolutely without mean- 


ing to you. The pianiste thumps on the keys, despair helps you to 
a first “boom,” and off goes the Chough and the Crow again. You 
sit down amidst innumerable congratulations, “ nobody ever heard 


the glee go so beautifully before,” and with a cold creepiness down 
the back which no congratulations can get rid Music is 
terrible, but there are worse terrors than that of music. The 
religious salon is sacred from glees, as it is sacred from the idle 
chit-chat of the world at large. Over the fire a handbill 
recommending the observance of the Sabbath, the library is filled 
with tracts and books of piety, the table is strewn with little cards 
of “Gospel charades.” The master of the hotel is generally a 
convert and himself a preacher; in the neighbourhood may very 
often be found one of those pious institutions for einepping talian 
orphans and turning them out Protestants that make English reli- 
gion so justly popular along the Riviera. The frequenters of the 
salon look on it as a little Exeter Hall; the men bes the ea 
bankers, with huge watch-chains, or parsons wi er white 
prosperity. There are privileges in the way of Sunday mente 
under the pious convert, and daily privi in the way 
family prayers. The big Bible on the side-table becomes at nine 
the centre of a group of baa Luckily at hotels of this 
sort the agpeesienty are generally good. lical piety has 
allied itself throughout the world with a sense of comfort, and the 
dulness of the evening is partly atoned for by the excellence of 
the dinners. Still there are more delightful retreats than the 
religious salon of a winter resort. 
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DR. DOLLINGER’S MANIFESTO. 


WHEN it was reported the other day that another fortnight 
had been allowed to Dr. Dillinger by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities at Munich to make up his mind whether he would submit 
to the new dogmas of the Vatican Council, nobody felt the least 
doubt as to what would be his decision. Whether he has yet been 
actually suspended we are not able to say, though such is most 
likely the case. His suspension, and perhaps excommunication, is 
at all events a mere question of days, for his oy to be allowed 
a hearing before the forthcoming mbly of German Bishops at 
Fulda, or before a Commission of the Cathedral Chapter a 
pointed by the Archbishop of Munich, will certainly not be 
ted. ‘The Archbishop, in fact, as his eminent petitioner can 
hardly fail to be aware, has practically no power to grant it in 
the present condition of things in the Church. He is a mere 
uppet in the hands of the Curia. The doctrine long taught 
by Itramontanes in the teeth of all ecclesiastical ent and 
tradition, that the Pope has “ ordinary jurisdiction” in every 
diocese of Christendom, reduces bishops to the position of mere 
vicars of the Sovereign Pontiff, holding office during his pleasure, 
and bound in all things to act as he may direct them, on pain of 
deprivation. The present Archbishop of Munich is a pious and 
-meaning man, of no literary or theological attainments, 
but Gapeiel Wo Mheud views as far as he can be said to 
have any views, and accustomed to look up with the greatest 
deference to the Provost of the Royal Chapter and Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, whose high character and profound 
learning he has had the good sense to —. But this is 
not the first time he has been made to feel his own insigni- 
ficance in the eyes of Rome. His representations of the Munich 
Congress in 1863 were overruled by the Papal Nuncio, and he 
was made the recipient of a Brief indirectly but unmistakabl 
condemning what had met with his full approval. At the Council 
he was one of the Opposition, and gave his non to the decrees 
which he has now formally accepted, and which he finds himself 
compelled—no doubt reluctantly enough—to enforce on others. 
Like so many of his a colleagues, he is understood to 
accept it in some non-na sense, but that does not diminish 
his own responsibility, nor help those who are too honest, and too 
well alive to the gravity of the issues involved, to follow so per- 
nicious an example. 

Our present concern, however, is with Dr. Déllinger, not with 
his judges, and we propose to place before our readers some account 
of bis solemn declaration handed in on March 28 to the Arch- 
bishop, explaining his reasons for being unable to submit to the 
Vatican decrees. He begins with expressing his desire to be heard 
before the Assembly of German Bishops about to be held at Fulda, 
and states his readiness to prove before them the following five 
propositions :—(1) that the passages of Scripture on which Papal 
infallibility is based are otherwise interpreted by all the Fathers, 
without exception, and that he is bound by his vow to in- 
terpret Scripture only according to the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers, not to understand it in the infallibilist sense; 
@) that the statement made in several recent pastorals and 
other episcopal circulars, to the effect that ey autocracy 
and infallibility existed from the beginning of the Church, is 
based on a complete misconception of her history and tradi- 
tion for the first thousand years, and is in glaring contradiction 
to undoubted facts; (3) that the Bishops of Romance countries, 
who formed the immense majority at the Council, have got their 
views on the subject from text-books full of spurious or cor- 
rupted testimonies, such as Liguori’s Moral The and Per- 
rone’s Prelections, or the writings of Cardoni, Ghilardi, and 
Schwetz, which were disseminated at Rome during the Synod; 
(4) that two (Ecumenical Councils of the fifteenth century, con- 
tirmed by several Popes, have decided the question of infallibility 
the other way; (5) that the Vatican decrees are incompatible 
with the Constitutions of European States, and specifically with 
last point he a s to the judgment of the Legal Faculty at Munich, 
or day the Archbishop may 
this appeal to the German Episcopate, he requests to be confronte 
with a Commission, named and presided over by the Archbishop, 
from the members of the Cathedral Chapter; he is himself the 
Provost of the Chapter of the Royal Chapel. And he urges this 
request, because it is no mere personal issue that is at stake :— 

Thousands of the clergy, hundreds of th ds of the laity, think as I do, 
and hold the new articles of faith to be untenable. To this day no single 
man, even of those who have made a formal submission, has told me that 
he is really convinced of the truth of these doctrines. All my friends, 
acquaintance, say the same. “ Nobody believes it” is what I hear daily 
from every mouth. 

Dr. Déllinger then refers to a Pastoral recently issued in the 
Archbishop’s name, though not written by him, which is full of 
suppressions and misstatements of evidence, but which might be 
i y discussed in such a public investigation as he proposes. 
And he appeals to several former examples of such public conter- 
ences in Church history from the fifth to the sixteenth century. 
He entreats the Asehbishop at least to summon some kind of 
Conference of theologians and scholars, whatever form he may 
choose to give to it, to discuss this weighty matter, which con- 
cerns the laity no less than the clergy, and is especially a subject 
{or critical historians to adjudicate upon. His own book on the 
First Age of the Church, he observes, has been honoured with the 
‘pproyal of the Archbishop and of Catholic Germany generally ; 


but, if the new dogmas are true, it is based on a radical miscoy- 
ception of the constitution of the Apostolic Church. 
the new Vatican doctrine, which attributes to the Po 

ee | power (totam plenitudinem potestatis) over the whos 

hurch and every individual member of it, lay or clerical, is con- 
sidered in its essence, it will be found utterly to destroy the 
ee as an apostolic institution, and reduce it to a ‘mere 
shadow of its former self. The Pope is alone the real bishop in 
every diocese, and the nominal bishop is merely his commissary, and 
not the successor of the Apostles; he may be very powerful so 
long as he will consent to act in that capacity, with a purely 
delegated authority, like a Jesuit or monk invested with 
specicl Papal privileges, and in this sense the Bishops were 
promised, when at Rome, that by helping to augment the autho- 
rity of the Pope they would be augmenting their own. But the 
Bishops of the minority saw clearly enough through this trans- 

nt sophism, and made urgent representations to the Pope on 

the subject—in which the Archbishop of Munich joined—on] 
three days before the decree was promulgated. It was just su 
a universal episcopate that Gregory the Great in the seventh 
century repudiated with horror as a blasphemous usurpation. Dr, 
Déllinger then recounts the various abortive attempts of the 
Opposition to check the progress of the Ultramontane scheme at 
Rome, and the worthless testimonies by which the infallibilists 
bolstered up their cause. With all this readers of the Letters 
of Quirinus will be familiar. At every really Gcumenical 

ouncil the most sweeping examination of tradition has been 
deemed an indispensable requisite for the issuing of dogmatic de- 
crees. “ How completely on this point does the course followed at 
Trent contrast with that adopted at the Vatican! Cardoni’s 
work, which was accepted at the preparatory Commission, and 
made to do duty as the text-book of evidences for the Assembly, 
would not of course have stood an hour’s investigation.” In all 
past Councils of the Church making any claim to be considered 
cecumenical there is one alone which bears any resemblance in 
this respect to the Vatican Synod, and that is the Latrocinium of 
Ephesus. The physical constraint there exercised finds its 
parallel in the utter suppression of all moral freedom in the 
proceedings last year at Rome. The Jesuits indeed had 
carefully prepared the way for this establishment of Papal 
absolutism in Church and State by preaching the sacrificio dell’ 
intelletto as the noblest exhibition of Christian heroism and the 
most acceptable sacrifice toGod. And yet the present question is one 
purely of historical facts, to be treated by historical evidence. It 
is admitted in words on all hands that the Pope receives no new 
revelations and cannot make any new articles of faith. It only 
remains to inquire whether it is true that the promises of Christ 
to St. Peter have from the first been understood throughout the 
Church in the sense now put , them, and that patristic 
testimony and the facts of history bear out this double claim of 
the Papacy to omnipotence and infallibility. To evade these 
questions by appealing to the special Divine guidance vouchsafed 
to the Pope is to argue in a circle, for the very point at issue 
concerns his possession of that special guidance, which has first 
to be historically proved. 

The concluding paragraphs of the declaration are so important. 
that we think it well to give them as they stand :— 

And here I entreat your Excellence to consider that, from the nature of 
the case and by the express declaration of the Pope and admission of ail 
infallibilists, the doctrine we are called on to profess is one of the funda- 
mental articles, or rather the fundamental article of the faith ; that we are here 
directly concerned with the regula fidet which determines all that we are to 
believe or not to believe. Henceforth every Catholic, when asked why he 
believes this or that, can only reply, “ Because the infallible Pope has so 
commanded.” This supreme principle of faith must, then, have been written 
as with a sunbeam in Holy Scripture, and can never have been obscured in 
the Church. It must have ruled the Church at all times and in every nation 
as a bright star, and have been the first principle of all instruction, and we 
await an explanation of the singular fact that for 1830 years the Church 
should never have thought of making into an article of faith a doctrine whi*h 
the Pope in his letter addressed to your Excellence on Oct. 28 designat's 
ipsum fundamentale principium Catholice fidei ac doctrine. How has it bee 
possible for the Popes for centuries to condone the denial of this fundamenta: 
article of faith in all countries and in all theological schools ? Where was 
the unity of the Church, when men were divided on the very foundation of 
the faith ? And, may I add, how comes it that your Excellence yourself so 
long and so persistently opposed the promulyation of this depnat You say, 
because it was not opportune. But can it then ever be inopportune to give 
the faithful the key to the whole edifice of faith, to proclaim the funda- 
mental article on which all the rest depend? We stand giddy before 
the abyss which opened at our feet on July 18. 

Those who would measure the tremendous significance of this last decree 
must beearnestly exhorted to compare together the third and fourth chapters 
of the Constitution, and to realize what a system of absolute, universal 
dominion and spiritual dictatorship they contain. What has now to be 
believed and acted upon by every Catholic is that plenitude of power over 
the whole Church and every individual member of it claimed by the Popes 
since Gregory ViIL., and openly asserted in numerous Bulls since the Unum 
Sanctam. ‘Lhis power is unlimited and irresponsible ; it extends wherever 
there is sin, and can punish any one, allows no appeal, and is simply sovereign; 
for the Pope, according to the saying of Boniface VIII. (the author of the 
Unam Sanctam) holds all rights in his breast. Now he has become in- 
fallible, he cun in a moment, by the little word “orbi” (i.e. by declaring 
that he speaks tu the whole Church), make any maxim or doctrine or re- 
quisition an iufallible and irreformable article of faith. No right, no personal 
or corporate freedom, holds good against him ; or, as the canonists say, the 
judgment-seat of Gud and of the Pope is une and the same. This system 

rs its Latin (Romanischen) origin on its front, and will never be able to 
make its way in German lands. As a Christian, a theologian, an historical 
student, and a citizen, I cannot receive the doctrine. Not as a Christian, for 
it is irreconcilable with the spirit of the Gospel, and the express declarations 
of Christ and the Apostles; it sets up that kingdom of this world which 
Christ repudiated, and that domination over the Churches which Peter 
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forbade to all, himself included. Not as a theologian, for the entire genuine 
tradition of the Church is directly at issue with it. Not as a student of 
history, for as such I know that the persistent endeavour to carry out this 
theory has cost Europe rivers of blood, disturbed and ruined whole countries, 
overthrown the fair organization of the ancient Church, and produced and 
fostered the deadliest abuses in her bosom. Lastly, I must reject it as a 
citizen, because, with its claim for the subjection of countries and monarchs 
and the whole political order under Papal authority, and by the exemptions 
demanded for the clergy, it gives occasion to endless and fatal division 
between Church and State, clergy and laity. For I cannot conceal from 
myself that this doctrine, whose consequences brought the old German 
Empire to destruction, were it to become dominant in Catholic Germany 
now, we at once implant the seeds of a deadly malady in the new Empire 
just esta’ 

Such is the declaration presented last week by Dr. Dillinger to 
his Archbishop, who has pany before now fulfilled the humili- 
ating task of suspending him. The last clause, we may remark in 

ing, has already found a significant illustration in the conduct 
of the Ultramontane section of the Chamber of Deputies at 
Berlin. That in condemning her greatest living divine the Church 
of Rome is pronouncing her own condemnation does not require 
many words to prove. Dr. Déllinger is the one Catholic divine of 
Germany whoenjoysa European reputation both without and within 
the borders of his own communion, whose piety no Ultramontane 
has ventured to question—and Ultramontanes are not always very 
nice in their methods of personal attack—and whose rigid impar- 
tiality, as well as his profound learning, no Protestant scholar would 
hesitate to acknowl Of that invincible uprightness which 
has marked his whole life he has now indeed supplied the most 
conspicuous proof in submitting, at the end of a long and 
honourable career, rather to undergo the ban of the Church he has 
so laboriously and so faithfully served than to tarnish his reputa- 
tion and betray his conscience, after the example of so many who 
sit in her high places, by swearing that black is white—with a 
muttered e muove pur. Doubtless he has judged rightly, even 
though he should not live to witness the triumph of his principles. 
If the party who prevailed at the Vatican Council should compel 
him to die an involun outcast from the Church whose doc- 
trines he has never doubted, and to whose service his life has 
been devoted, he will at least be able to reflect that his testimony 
will not die with him. 


PLATO IN PETTICOATS. 


p= heading represents the climax of abuse reached by a cha- 
racter in one of Farquhar’s plays, who appears to have been 
frightened out of his senses by what he evidently conceived to be a 
superior woman, though her subsequent assertion that “ books 
sour our temper, spoil our eyes, and ruin our complexions” may 
suggest a doubt as to the fitness of the language re in de- 
scribing her. It would be interesting to know whether this scene 
occurred in Lent, for it is during this season that the session of 
bluestockings is held, and that the human being who for some 
unexplained reason chooses to wear petticoats rages uncontrolled, 
nightly addresses constituents and non-constituents, and spreads a 
thirst for information to generations yet unborn. To Lent she 
belongs, and in fact she is one of the mortifications incident to that 
season. There are some who complain that we have deteriorated 
in its observance. It is true that it is no longer thought necessary 
to make an excuse for going to a ball, that there is no more fast- 
ing than is implied in the fact that a second course must depend 
upon quails and guinea-fowls alone, and that more marriages 
e place proportionally than was the case formerly. But, 

on the other wer there are several circumstances calcu- 
lated to fill us with hope, and to calm the apprehensions of 
those who would make capital from such avowals as these. 
The Spectator was “in hand” a short time ago at a fashion- 
able club, several women have partially covered their bodies 
—though it is darkly hinted that this innovation may be due to 
the recent prevalence of vaccination—and two men have ex- 
pressed a wish to go toa S ggaore reception. Such signs of the 
times are not to be lightly passed over, even if we could not 
triumphantly point to the immunity from personal restraint which 
the superior woman enjoys and abuses. For forty days she success- 
fully contends with fashion; at her shrine are offered up countless 
numbers of crude theories and undigested ideas, objects of art are 
displayed before her, and scientific experiments are made for her 
amusement. She is never more at home than in the lecture-room; 
“a pretty place; there saw a great ~~ chymical glasses and 
things, but understood none of them.” The modesty which led 
Pepys to make this entry in his diary would of course now be 
unjustifiable. A bad atmosphere, penitential benches, and for- 
bidding smells are sometimes characteristics of the “pretty place,” 
but they act only as stimulants while the devotee compiles a 
weighty abstract by the help of a notebook and spectacles, 
which, if it perplexes her own mind, at least adds a new terror to 
the dinner-table. Here, like a donkey of an evil disposition, her 
neighbour may hang down his ears, and patiently submit to his 
fate. Flight is impossible, while no man could reasonably hope to 
indulge in a struggle with success. Plato and Copernicus, Leibnitz 
and Aristotle, are propounded at a moment when the future of the 
digestion is at stake, and the lightest topics are indispensable. At 
such a time a man’s ignorance is particularly ee be displayed ; 
ust as a character in a French play, on being asked the name of a 

average intelligence of the ordinary diner-out, with re to the 
eminent aml we have quoted, amounts to an impression that they 


wrote when they were alive. But what is this to fling in the face of 
@ rampant middle-aged woman whom the acquisition of facts has 
roused to frenzy? Even were this seemingly sate assertion hazarded, 
a prompt contradiction would follow; the best line of conduct to 
pursue is to take refuge in impenetrable stupidity, perhaps even 
openly to prefer Shakspeare to Rossetti, one thus, incurring un- 
equivocal contempt, be left in peace. After dinner the scientific 
ogress will pounce upon the timid savant, carry him off to some 
distant sofa, where, heedless of his imploring cries, his chattering 
teeth, and the nervous agitation of his hands, she can pick his 
brains at leisure, and secure him for her next dinner-party. 

It was said of a famous bluestocking of this century that she 
took no interest in any woman who had neither run away from 
her husband nor had any complaint to make against him, and that 
any deviation from the ordinary rules of conduct was to her a re- 
commendation rather than otherwise; while her mode of life was 
accurately summed up by the statement of a wit, that she got up 
every morning at five o’clock to misinform herself. Her modern re- 
presentative does not trouble herself much about the relations be- 
tween the two sexes ; she believes that marriage is the English habit 
of legalizing an increase of the population, and dress a covering of 
the body which the climate and the loss of a furry protection 
render nec No one would venture to express an opinion as 
to her having loved in vain, or at all. No one would venture to 
embrace her even pour ?amour du Grec. To use a beautiful simile 
of Colonel Hanger’s, a man might just as well put his arm round 
an oak-tree with the bark on. She bristles with abnormal angles, 
which may or may not be caused by what she calls her dress. Yet 
in spite of her strong mind she is credulous; all depends upon the 
channel through which the information comes. Let a professor state 
that the pig-faced lady is part of his system, or that still more 
ancient phenomenon who gave birth to something which resembled 
a dormouse, and disap after running three times round the 
room, and she will obediently accept as truths these slight eccen- 
tricities of nature ; besides which, something must take the place 
of Balaum’s ass. Has not an eminent philosopher lately dec 
that there “is an increasing number of persons in the world who 
do not base their theories of life upon the great ideas which have 
long prevailed”? One of these great ideas was to the effect that 
no subject presented a more valuable field for study than the clas- 
sical literature of a nation, Forty years ago the masterpieces of 
English writers of the last century were household words; now, 
the superior woman of forty-five is ly aware of their existence. 
On the other hand, it is true she knows that she has a deltoid, 
that eating and drinking sustain life, and she probably can tell the 
exact distance of the sun from the Royal Institution, as corrected 
down to the latest date. 

Nulle science n’est pour elles trop profonde, 

Et céans, beaucoup plus qu’en aucun lieu du monae: 

Les secrets les plus hauts s’y laissent concevoir, 

Et l’on sait tout chez moi, hors ce qu’il faut savoir. 

On y sait comment vont lune, étoile polaire, 

Vénus, Saturne et Mars, dont je n’ai point affaire. 
On these topics she shrieks, and scolds, and splutters. It was 
said, in terms which we abstain from ucing, that Voltaire 
ve the French a very good substitute for the Christian religion. 
he class of whom we are speaking are tied to no definite exponent 
of morality. Their religious tendencies are undergoing a constant 
change ; they are Calvinists, ritualists, and freethinkers in turn ; 
now they may be seen listening to a sermon on the physiological 
aspects of iage ; now to a discourse on the vanity of dress ; 
now to a recital of the inconsistencies and plagiarisms of which 
Christianity has been guilty. It may be that the cause of this is 
to be found in the fact that the education of women is still in its 
infancy. It is not very long since the object aimed at was the 
concealment of knowledge, and at present a sort of astonishment is 
often manifested by women at their own acquirements. It is so 
strange a feeling that it must be im to others; mon dne 


le, et méme u a bien. In a few years we shall probably 
ve changed all this; the stage of ostentation, as Montaigne called 
it, will have been and women will be expected to know as 


much, and to display their knowledge as little, as men. The 
mere fact that no special name has been invented for her shows 
the general distribution of the be-lectured woman. Bluestocking 
is an extinct word, and the epithet strong-minded conveys no very 
distinct impression. 

In the meantime the blue sock, if we may use such an expres- 
sion to denote the infant of tender years who joins in the general 
movement, has much to complain of. She is the anti- 
thesis of the girl who spends five nights out of seven in. 
dancing until four in the morning, and, as such, she deserves credit. 
When marriage was supposed to be the natural conclusion of four 
years’ dancing, education might be postponed ; but now, when the 
supply of princes is so limited and the demands of women are no less 
exorbitant than ever, it is as well that the cultivation of the mind 
should not wait upon the remote possibility of being carried away in 
a coach drawn by eight horses. The girl who wishes to make a 
collection of scientific or historical facts requires encouragement ; 
they are far better than either monograms or beetles. As it is, she 
is half afraid of a date even when it is right, and when she has 
called it up into existence, it in much the same light as 
the unfortunate youth did the devil, whom he had raised without 
any definite idea as to his employment. Patronised by the prig 
at dinner, when she happens to be invited to one, and relegated to 
the schoolboy in the evening, whose mind reverts to the athletic 


sports at every pause of the interchange of monosyllables, she is 
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far more sinned against than sinning. The of knowledge is 
a very hard one, and it requires oniioal e strength of mai to 
disregard the latent opinion of the social Arnolphes who still be- 
lieve that the whole duty of a girl is savoir prier Dieu, m’aimer, 
coudre et filer. She has her Scylla and Charybdis to avoid. It 
seems almost impossible to escape falling into the extreme of either 
vapid chaff or hopeless nineteenth-century priggishness. The dis- 
ciples of the man who wrote in his diary “‘ Lost a quarter of an hour 
to-day ” are daily increasing in numbers; they have formed an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the strong-minded woman; these 
co-descendants of the Catarhine monkeys have kissed each other— 
metaphorically that is to say,in order that we may not be supposed to 
contradict our former assertion. The generation of prigs which we 
are nourishing is in possession of many social pet a and will 
shortly celebrate with due pomp, and of course a public dinner, the 
extinction of humour as a consequence of their unflagging efforts. 
It is one thing to be frivolous, and another thing to give tongue 
to the information supposed to have been acquired during the 
morning’s work. After a long smell at a blue-book or a pamphlet 
on School Boards, the prig goes out fortified for the labours of the 
day, and gathers information with bee-like assiduity and a painful 
| maven A If he meets a man with one eye, his only object is to 

iscover the exact sensations attendant upon that condition, 
believing that the pursuit of knowledge is under all circumstances 
justifiable ; he will babble Communism, or prate of Church and 

tate in a feeble voice, as his politics may lead him, perhaps even 
unbend to a discussion on the Teavinnn At times he educates a 
Prigling, for he has a noble end in view, and it is quite pos- 
sible that in the Census paper of 1881 Prig will be as distinct a 
classification as Lunatic or Idiot. He cannot, however, hope to 
transmit his qualities by inheritance; from rejection and other 
causes, he is not able to choose the most beautiful and healthy 
women, so that we may confidently trust that no children will 
be born capable of asking questions immediately after birth, and 
consequently of contradicting those from whom they receive the 
answers. It is from the Universities and the House of Commons 
that the supply must come. Cambridge, which for a long time 
was behind band, is now emulating Oxford in their production, 
and the prospect of a November Session is one which may fill the 
prig’s mind with 1 45- The proceedings of the House of Commons 
are curiously dull, but what are they when compared with an 
account of them given after dinner by a well-meaning legislator, 
whose accent is probably provincial, and whose countenance you 
instinctively distrust? The prig’s career during the remainder of 
the year can easily be sketched. In August he rixes and goes 
abroad, in order to make in some foreign country the remarks 
which may have passed unheeded in his own; he returns with two 
numbers of the Nuova Antologia, which his knowledge of the 
language has enabled him to cut open, and he enjoys the satisfaction 
of stating his opinion on the financial state of the country without 
fear of contradiction. Much might be forgiven him could it be 
proved to his face that he had ever been in love, but the nearest 
approach to a flirtation which he is known to have indulged in, the 
only occasion on which he ever compromised himself, was when he 
once lent a volume of Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics. It is need- 
less to say that he was immediately asked what his intentions were. 
Very different, however, is the fate which attends the female who 
has been on the rampage during Lent ; she succumbs to the season, 
her progress is over, and after Laster her occupation is gone. How 
she spends her time then is a dark mystery; perhapsit is employed 
in filing the papers on the Contagious Diseases Acts which have 
been sent to her, or in losing and recovering her eleventh dog, 
or perhaps in considering what dress she should wear during 
the ensuing year. Nothing would surprise us, not even if it 
were announced that she was the responsible manager of the 
Matrimonial News, or that she supplied a fashionable journal 
with those curious paragraphs which are inserted in order that 
their contradiction may fill some blank space in a succeeding 
number. It is credibly reported that, at the expiration of the 
season, she travels on the Rhine, a terror to guides and waiters, 
gradually merging her individuality in that of the dame seule, a 
position which renders her still more antagonistic and ferocious to 
unprotected men whose canine teeth have unfortunately forgotten 
their original cunning. Where her chrysalis lies hid in winter is 
a matter which can only be vaguely conjectured ; it may be in the 
diving-bell at the Polytechnic; this, however, is mere specula- 
tion, and we only suggest it for the sake of those who are inclined 
to study her habits more closely. Let the knowledge at present 
suffice that to Lent she belongs, and in Lent appears—zee scire fas 
est omnia. 


THE PARISIAN PATRIOT. 


— is one thing to be said for the Parisian patriot. He is 
about the only mun in France who knows his own mind ; his 
patriotism begins strictly at home, and his earnestly single pur- 

centres in himself. “ Everything for me and nothing for you 
others” is the terse profession of his political faith, and he holds 
to his simple creed with the pure conscience and calm conviction 
of a man who knows it to be founded on immutable justice. 
Thieves and burglars are demoralized to a certain extent fur carry- 
ing on their delicate combinations by a sense of the illegality of 
their mission. But the workmen of the faubourgs, the bloused 
adventurers from the provinces, have been so often assured that 
all property is robbery, that at last they have come honestly to 
believe it. There is nothing more absolute than the conviction 


produced by the reiteration of one-sided assertion in excited 
assemblies where all argument is tabooed. The unwholesume 
fancies that rise like wills-o’-the-wisp from heated brains and 
muddy minds change to guiding stars when seen through the 
sickly halo of wine fumes and co-operative fanaticism. The 
understanding that nature originally cast in the very meanest of 
her moulds, and that has been deteriorating steadily for genera- 
tions, is warped by the narrow grooves that confine it into a 
cramped defurmity that reminds one of the foot which a Celes- 
tial admires as the perfection of symmetry. Jacques and 
Pierre become dogmatic on the laws of ethics and social eco- 
nomy which they lay down, arbitrarily taking themselves ag 
standards and starting-points. It is a foul injustice that some 
bloated millionaire, whom energy, probity, and intellect have 
conspired to raise from the ranks, should be suffered to tum 
traitor on the people from which he sprung by appropriating 
so unequal a share of the common stock. When he invests his 
accumulating capital in the employment of fresh labour and the 
general diffusion of prosperity, when he bestows his ill-gotten 
gains in the promotion of beneficent objects, it is only adding 
insult to injury. The profits he has wrung from the people's 
blood, sweat, and tears, remain inalienably the people’s property. 
When the people confiscates them, liquidates the capitalist’s 
fortune at an enormous sacrifice, and sends it circulating in in- 
dividual shares of a few sous apiece through the neighbouring 
wineshops, it merely reclaims its own. It is nothing to these 
practical economists that the wreck of so much prosperity, compared 
with what its value would have been had they permitted the 
owner to develop it peuceably for their benefit, represents some 
such difference as that between a patent engine all ready for its 
work «nd the same shivered into fragments and sold for old iron. 
The initial duty of a “wanes is clearly to redress inequalities, and, 
beginning with number one, to secure some instalment of the 
heavy arrears of debt that property owes him. 

But, independently of its tendency to waste and finally to anni- 
hilate property and capital, there are certain preliminary difficul- 
ties in developing the revolutionary idea on which its opponents 
are inclined to congratulate themselves. For, of course, as long 
as there is anything left to distribute, there must be a certain 
level at which property generally must stand, and each indi- 
vidual patriot is determined that that level shall not be placed so 
low as to depress him personally, If the houseless prowlers and 
birds of night were to emerge from the dens and dry arches where 
they harbour, and put in their claim to the few sous in the 
blatant workman's pocket, and demand a share of the bed and 
table he has filched from their class, the patriot would bring 
the hwnd of repression’ down upon them at once. Order before 
everything, in the name of the nation; and security for property 
—that is to say, for the personal property of the men of the people. 
The beauty of this political system is that, without setting any 
formal constitutional limit to the tenure of office, it renders next 
to impossible any established government. Chiefs keep rising in 
succession to the top on the strength of their boasts and promises, 
and are as regularly shot out into the seething dregs of society, 
like the bucketfuls of fetid mud raised by a dredging machine. For 
as each patriot rises to supreme power, according to the principles 
of his party and the inevitable laws of our degenerate nature, he 
proceeds forthwith to make the most of it, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, to excite the vociferous indignation of those less luckily 
placed than himself. Or if by accident he is so enamoured 
of power as to be content to buy it by what the organs of the 
party would call “a cycle of sublime sacrifice,” he is sure to fall 
under suspicion all the same—fall possibly under the knife of a 
Bratus who by a novel fashion of coup d'état earns a five-frane 
piece by saving his country. Or the problem of stability of power 
may be temporarily solved by a section of harmonious patriots re- 
solving to save the State and themselves in their own way. They 
recognise that, owing to the deplorable wreck bequeathed by long 
centuries of aristocratic domination in the first place, and by the 
myrmidons of the effete lower Empire in the second, there hes no 
possible short cut to perfection. In other words, there is not money 
enough for everybody in the coffers of the State. They band them- 
selves accordingly in a brotherhood of superior merits, vote to them- 
selves a primary claim on the credit of the country and the goods of 
the reactionists, proclaim any attempt against the plebeian majesty 
to be parricide, punishable by death out of hand, erect the guillotine 
very likely, and in the interests of their immediate safety confer 
absolute authority on a provisional chief. In other words, they 
return to that principle of monarchy which they set out by 
abjuring, only with the difference that the monarch of ther 
choice makes no pretence of playing at constitutionalism. For 
it is to be observed that, in deciding upon systems of gover- 
ment, Pierre claims an infallibility as absolute as that of the 
venerable descendant of his sainted namesake. He declares by 
his chosen mouthpiece that the Republic just condemned by 
the vast majority of his countrymen is beyond and above dis- 
cussion; that it is based on what he would term divine right 
were he superstitious enough to believe in a deity. It must 
be confessed that Pierre is not practicable, and, fond as he 1s 
of the discussion forum, he is far from open to conviction 
Moreover, he holds ugly opinions on those social questions 1% 
which the larger and fairer half of the human race is profoundly 
interested. He objects distinctly to the religious ordinance 0 
marriage as the relic of an exploded superstition ; he even sets his 
face against the civil contract, as an insult to the rights of mab 
and a restraint on that personal liberty or license of which hess 
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go jealous. If provisional arrangements and conditions of sex 
place citoyennes at a disadvantage, so much the worse for 
them. It is to be observed that these — are rather indi- 
cated in the more advanced quarters by and figures than by 
outspoken speech. The story of the siege proves the Reds of 
Paris to be prudent men in their generation, nor has the recent 
campaign in the banlieue done much to demonstrate the con- 
trary. So long as they can have their way, they do not care 
to provoke either needle-guns, Chassepots, or female claws. 
Were they to succeed in carrying the propaganda of Montmartre 
and Chaumont over the lower levels of retrograde Parisian intel- 
ligence, this would be found to be precisely one of their cardinal 
doctrines. It is encouraging to believe that it would excite an 
indignant opposition among the females of order which would be 
more prompt and effectual than anything we have witnessed on the 
part of male respectability. 

Pierre and Jacques have descended from their barren mountain 
homes into those rich lowlands which they have long contemplated 
with covetous eye. The austere mountaineers have brought lead 
and iron to barter for gold and contributions in kind, and the 
army of occupation ekes out the black broth of the Commune 
b the help of comestibles acquired from neighbouring warehouses. 

warriors show on the whole more foresight and moderation 
than might have been expected of them—the result perhaps of the 
training of the siege and the faint tinge of discipline which Trochu 
succeeded in imparting to them. Some dash of esprit de corps goes 
even with the uniform of the National Guardsman, and, with the 
exception of the banks, the insurance offices, the churches, and 
the Bercy wine stores, the chiefs of the Revolution have persuaded 
the battalions to spare the geese that ought to be laying the golden 
eggs, and let them cackle on, The eggs of course are regularly 
stolen, and the well-to-do laid under contribution to support the 
power which proposes to make the acquisition or possession of 
perty pen oats and Pierre, relieved from the appre- 
ie of the immediate stoppage of their thirty sous a day, 
with tolerable prospects, fair excitement, and just a suspicion 
of danger to elevate them into heroes, are in excellent spirits, 
and provisionally by no means bad fellows in their way. 
If your aristocratic demeanour does not ruffle their farouches 
susceptibilities, nor the ill-considered propriety of your lan- 
guage shock their conscientious, principles, they will probably 
treat you with all civility. It was enough to put them in good 
humour to find themselves ruling the roast in the very city which 
the other day saw them drummed out of the ranks for cowardice ; 
to find themselves forbidding or permitting circulation before the 
Ministry of War itself, when a few months ago they slunk down 
dums and blind alleys at the distant vision of the hat of a sergent 
deville. They vill seat themselves before a wine shop, p 
their white teeth, and slap each other on the back with all the 
abandon of hearty good fellows returning from a grave public 
duty. Yet it is the treacherous calm of the clear blue of an 
April sky, when you can see the mugged edges of the storm- 
douds fringing the horizon. An excited argument hitches some- 
where ; the lie is exchanged; the erst friendly hands come down 
on the table with a violence that makes the glasses dance again. 
Qn second thoughts the hands travel the unfamiliar road to the 
weapons lying by; and then you have a couple of savage cats, 
with flashing eyes and bristling moustaches, grinning and spitting 
ineach other's faces. No fear of their flying at each other’s throats, 
0 long as the claws of the one are as long and sharp as those of 
the other ; and when both are armed alike, there is comparatively 
little chance of blood flowing. But one can easily conceive a 
your of these jabbering chim lashing each other emulously 
fury as poor Clément Thomas stood before them—Clément 
Thomas, who by act and deed had branded the men of Belleville- 
Montmartre as the cowards they were. Or, when the childishly 
confiding demonstration of the Street of Peace went unarmed 
to flaunt the tricolour in face of the red flag symbolical 
of a community of love and property, one can understand how 
earnest politicians would rally to the cause of the “ order” 
they had turned out to assure, and make deliberate Chassepot prac- 
tice at the citizens who actually protested in favour of being 
allowed to keep their own. Take the patriot all in all, there is 
some sense in his demand for a society of his own, for certainly he 
is not fit to live with other people. A more feather-brained, con- 
ceited, unreasonable, truculent, and cowardly creature it would be 
very hard to find. It is unfortunate that he should have substan- 
tinted his pretensions to be regarded as a representative French- 
man, by monopolizing for some time all the energy, intelligence, 
and organization of France. 


GREEK versus LATIN. 


T® most likely with a reference to an article which we pub- 

lished a little time back, headed “ The Use of Greek,” that we 
have received a small pamphlet called “Greek versus Latin; or 
the Comparative Value of Greek and Latin in Modern Education.” 

the author, Mr. W. H. Morris, we can judge only from his 
Hr dene and this pamphlet we mention as bearing on one or two 
of the points started in our former article. Mr. Morris does not 
Write with much vigour, and he is too fond of cramming his pages 
With quotations. Yet a man who, at the present stage of the 


debate, stands forward to say that, if Greek and Latin cannot both 
iver up, is fully 
old that one of 


be kept, Greek ought to be kept and Latin 
tutitled to a heats Most of those who 


the two must be given up are prepared to sacrifice Greek. Mr. 
Morris therefore at Toast deserves credit for independence of 
thought. But his pamphlet strikes us as a example of 
the imperfect way in which people look at the subject from both 
sides. Mr. Morris pleads for Greek against Latin mainly on the 
ground of the superiority of the Greek classical literature over 
the Latin classical literature. This really is almost a truism. 
There can be no question as to the superiority of an original 
literature, the most original Euro: literature, over a litera- 
ture which is very largely an imitation of it, and which re- 
ts its own language at a much later stage. We must 
not however forget that it is only comparatively lately that 
people have found this out. In the days of the Spectator it 
would seem that Homer and Virgil were looked on as poets who 
could be compared together, Virgil perhaps gaining a little by the 
comparison. For our own part we must confess that we have some- 
times wondered at the amount of time and attention which in- 
genious men have given to the classical Latin literature, not with 
any historical or philologieal purpose, but directly for its own sake. 
In our view the great mass of the classical Latin literature is by its 
own nature condemned to a second-rate place. It is imitative; it 
is not Homeric or Attic or Doric ; it is all Alexandrine and Byzan- 
tine. As we have often said, the real importance of Latin is not 
as being the tongue of certain imitative poets, but as being the 
Imperial speech, the speech of law and dominion, ecclesiastical 
and civil. It is a say that Cicero, as a philosopher, aud even 
as an orator, stands far below his Greek models. No one, we 
suppose, will deny it. Yet Cicero has a value which Demosthenes 
has not. His writings take their place in that great chain of 
Roman law and Roman polity which has a direct connexion with 
all later history, while Demosthenes has only an indirect con- 
nexion. We shall not get a true idea of the real position 
of the Latin language till we acknowledge that its truest 
and greatest and most living monument is the legislation of 
Justinian. On the purely literary ground started by Mr. Morris 
the question need hardly be argu From this point of view 
the Taeowiolige of Greek is simply a new sense; it is a key 
which opens new worlds; as a matter of mere culture, of mere 
intellectual delight, the Greek tongue and the Greek literature 
are altogether without rivals. The Greek tongue opens the way 
to a charmed world, a familiarity with which makes it hard to 
throw ourselves into the state of those who are shut out from it. 
From this point of view, a life without Homer would seem a v 
imperfect life. But, to come down from what is, after all, a kin 
of nobler Nephelokokkygia, we are met with the strongest practical 
arguments on the other side. No man can gain any thorough 
knowledge of the laws and history of England, or of any other 
Western country, without a knowledge of Latin. He can gain it 
without a knowledge of Greek. A man who has Latin but no 
Greek has lost the greatest instrument of intellectual culture and 
intellectual pleasure, but he has got the key to the most practical 
forms of knowledge. If he wishes to know anything of the out- 
ward history, of the inward life and thought of Latin Europe, he 
may do without the tongue of the ane and the Prometheus ; 
he cannot do without the tongue of the Code, the Breviary, and 
Domesday. . 

Into this aspect of Latin Mr. Morris does not enter at 
all, but it is worth noticing that the strongest and freshest 
part of his argument is where he puts forth a claim of somewhat 
the same kind on behalf of Greek. He claims a special import- 
ance for Greek as the tongue of the New Testament and of the 
Greek Fathers. This is thoroughly to the purpose, and it is an 
aspect of the case which has been too much lost sight of. But it 
is an argument of exactly the same kind as those which we have 

on behalf of Latin. It is a forsaking of the mere classical 
point of view for a wider and more historical way of looking at 
the matter. The Greek of the New Testament, the Greek of men 
whose native tongue was not Greek, the Greek of the Eastern 
lands which had been half Hellenized under Macedonian influence, 
has taken several steps in the direction of Romaic, and to study 
the New Testament Greek philologically some knowledge of the 
existing forms of Greek is needful. In a purely theological aspect 
the power of reading the New Testament itself and not a transla- 
tion of it, a gift which the knowledge of Greek alone can bestow, 
may be thought to outweigh anything that can be said on behalf 
of any other language. But, as a matter of fact, the New Testa- 
ment of Western Christendom for many ages was, not the original 
Greek text, but the Vulgate Latin. It is the translation, and not 
the original, which was really the Gospel of our own and all other 
Western nations, and it is really another feature in the Imperial 
aspect of Latin that it is the tongue of a book which has had 
such abiding influence over so many minds as the Vulgate Bible 
has had. On the whole, the question between the two languages 
comes to this. The one is the higher in itself, the key to the 
most perfect literature, the noblest instrument of intellectual cul- 
ture and enjoyment that is to be found. But the other is the key 
to the languages, the laws, the history, the whole intellectual 
being, of the leading nations of Europe from its own classical days 
till now. If either is to be given up, we are afraid that we must 
pronounce Greek to be a luxury, and Latin, if an evil, to be a 


necessary evil, 

Bat the further question arises whether it really is in any case 
necessary to give up either? Does not the notion that one must 
be given up spring wholly from a wrong =a of teaching both ? 
We must again make our assault on the middle wall of ete 


and ask why there is held to be something so special and myste- 
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rious about Greek and Latin, more than about other languages ? 
Why should it take so many more years to learn Greek or Latin 
than to learn French or German? The answer doubtless will be 
that we—some of us, that is—learn Greek and Latin far more 
thoroughly than we learn French and German. And in a sense 
this is true. A good Greek or Latin scholar, even though he may 
be quite unable to keep up a Greek or Latin conversation, does in 
one way know Greek and Latin better than peed a man knows 
French or German who can talk them as glibly as his own 
tongue. The scholarlike knowledge of a language is something 
far deeper than mere conversational knowledge. It is one thing 
merely to know the language, it is another to know about the 
language. One kind of knowledge is scientific, the other is 
merely empirical. But besides this, in which there is really a 

deal of truth, we cannot help thinking that some of the 
old superstitions still hang about the matter. There is still a 
feeling, unavowed perhaps, perhaps unconscious, but not the less 
actively at work, that Greek and Latin are something special, 
something all by themselves, something which must be treated 
in quite a different way from other languages. There is still a 
kind of lurking notion that it would be a kind of disrespect to 
put modern languages on a level with classical languages. Such 
a notion was, in the sixteenth century, a pardonable exaggeration; 
but few of the great masterpieces of literature in the modern lan- 
guages then existed, and in the absence of comparative grvelogy 
no one dreamed of the value of the languages themselves. It 
was no wonder then, in those days, when classical languages and 
classical literature were in some sort things newly discovered, 
that they should be to their votaries all in all, and should obtain 
a monopoly of attention, which even then was exaggerated. But 
what was a pardonable ee. a then is a mischievous super- 
stition now. Comparative philology has shown us.that the so-called 
ancient and incahion modern languages are all parts of one whole, 
and that the knowledge of either class is utterly imperfect without 
the knowledge of the other. The mere classical scholar, who knows 
everything within some arbitrarily chosen periods of two particular 
languages, but who never thinks of the history of those languages 
and of their connexion with other languages, is now, as the French 
mayor said of the beggar, an anachronism. The breed is no doubt 
diminishing, but the worn-out divisions of studies which still pre- 
vail in the Universities do their best to keep it up. We are con- 
vinced that, by a more intelligent mode of teaching, by bringing 
the comparative method to bear from the first day of beginning 
any language, the time of learning languages might be infinitely 
shortened. We assume of course that the time spent in makin, 
Greek and Latin verses will be put to some better use. A goo 
piece of prose in any language is a good thing; it is the best test 
of a working knowledge of the language. Yet we must confess 
that if we had to choose between a man who could turn out a 
first-rate piece of Greek or Latin prose, but who knew nothing 
of the relative history of the languages, and one who had an intel- 
ligent knowledge of that history, but was weak in his composition, 
we would take the latter. e feel sure that, by a more in- 
teresting and intelligent mode of teaching, half-a-dozen languages 
might be learned in less than the time now given totwo. But, 
to do this, we must break down the antiquated and mischievous 
distinctions against which the scientific study both of language 
and of history has to omy a in our schools and Universities. 

We trust, then, that there is no need to give up Greek or 
Latin; but if either is to go, we are sorry to say—and it is most 
reluctantly that we say it—that in most cases itisGreek which must 
give way. We say “ in most cases,” because we can conceive classes 
or individuals to whom Greek, as the higher instrument of culture, 
is more valuable than the wider and more practical advantages 
offered by Latin. And here comes a point on which we thorou va 
go along with Mr. Morris. It is the merest superstition to thi c 
that Latin is somehow the road to Greek, or that Greek somehow 
requires a previous knowledge of Latin. On the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that Greek, as it is the more attractive, is also the 
easier language of the two. We should on the whole go so far to 
recommend those who mean to learn both langu to begin 
with Greek. The only objection to this course is that those who 
have begun with Greek, and have learned to love Greek, are apt 
to be disgusted when they are afterwards set to learn Latin. And 
- we cannot unreservedly go along with Mr. Morris, we can 
thank him for raising the question. Every one who from any side 
throws a stone at the fortress of error which we wish to break 
down is doing a good work. 


CHURCH SUSTENTATION IN IRELAND. 

YHE English public, though a liberal public, is not uniformly 

wise or happy in the methods of its iberality. Once let an 
adequate object be set in clear and well-defined outline before the 
national mind, and, if money contributions are required, the 
national purse is seldom found wanting. But when the object is 
left, us it often happens to be left, vague, hazy, and general, bene- 
volence is apt to run dry; and indefiniteness in the reasons for 
giving lends additional perspicuity to the reasons, always obvious 
enough, for keeping one’s money in one’s — 

We suspect that vagueness of this kind may before long prove 
itself detrimental to a deserving cause. A movement has been 
recently started with the design of raising English contributions to 
the new Church Sastentation Fund organized in Ireland. Now that 
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legislation have to some considerable extent pret over, it can 
be no one’s interest to deny that here is an undertaking with some 
claims on the attention of at least half the population of England, 
And, so far from having by her own actions weakened those claims, 
the disestablished Church has entered on her new and untried po- 
sition in a way well calculated, on the whole, to win the respect 
of friend and enemy alike. She has passed, not without dignity, 
through the first stages of an entirely novel career. She has set 
herself with capacity ‘and with energy to solve a good many 
difficult problems affecting her future existence, and, with the ex- 
ception of a regrettable compromise under ex-viceregal influence, 
has shown commendable foresight; indeed it would be hard 
to name another ecclesiastical body which, in similar circum- 
stances, would have arrived at so many practical solutions in so 
short a time. Taking the reported business of the Church Con- 
vention in the mass, the tone adopted during the discussions, in 
reference both to the State and the Church of England, has been 
kept well within the limits of good taste. We have heard as 
little of excited regrets about the past as we have of appeals ad 
misertcordiam about the future. It would be unfair to tax the 
Convention, just as it would to tax any other constituent assem- 
bly, with the occasional vagaries of individual members. In 
every such assembly there are some wayward or fiery spirits, 
prepared to go off at any tangent, and to raise a little Iliad 
of controversy over what are in reality only secondary issues, 
It has been usually observed that a deliberative body connected 
with Church matters has a tendency towards these weaknesses 
stronger than is found elsewhere. But with the exceptions 
just mentioned, the Irish Church Convention has shown a 
remarkable exemption from these drawbacks to successful 
discussion, and a remarkable combination of energy and self- 
control. Itis no more than the bare truth to say that the credit 
is in great part due to the lead of the Bishops. Confronted 
suddenly with the most serious difficulties, and called upon to 
sustain an indefinite addition to the ordinary duties of diocesan 
work, they showed from the first a mixture of firmness and 
moderation which was not lost upon the delegates. Co-operating 
in, or acceding to, large modifications in’ ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, they yet refused to court a short-lived popularity by 
consenting in any respect to weaken the episcopal basis of 
their Church. To do this in the presence of a large and mis- 
cellaneous body of laymen, upon whose goodwill would rest 
in future many of the hopes of permanent foundation for the 
Church, was no easy task. It was, however, dealt with by the 
Bishops, and carried through with a large share of success, at 
a time when a more short-sighted policy would have sent the 
po upon shoals, on which she would undoubtedly have broken up 
and gone to pieces, Their judicious conduct in debate has been 
backed in several instances by a munificent liberality. The 
conservation of existing life-interests is nearly always a formal 
element in any measure of dissolution on a large scale; but the 
legal conservation of life-interests has not prevented in this case 
the self-imposition of a very ora tax upon some of the epis- 
copal revenues, by these the last beneficiaries. This is not the 
place for detailed figures on such a subject; but the records of 
the Sustentation Fund will show that the Bench has not been 
wanting in men who knew well how to set an example at such a 
crisis. 

Now, supposing it to be desirable that some special aim should 
be selected by the English supporters of Irish Church Sustentation 
(and in benevolence it is always desirable to specialize), a definite 
object need not be far to seek. Under the circumstances which 
we have sketched, the concentration of effort on the endowment 
of an Episcopate would be an object as suitable as it is urgent. A 
few words of explanation will not be out of place, for, outside a 
limited circle, even the Parliamentary debates of,1869 and 1870 
did perhaps little more than illustrate a general want of detai 
information on this side the Channel about Irish matters. When 
all that can be done has been done in the way of suppressing and 
consolidating benefices, endowment will still have athe provided 
for 1,100 or 1,200 parochial cures. This is putting matters at the 
lowest reasonable estimate. As things at present stand, there are, 
according to printed documents, in the province of Armagh 735 
benefices and perpetual cures, and 830 in the province of “Dublin 
This gives a total of 1,565, and it is hardly to be expected that 
that number can be reduced much below what we have just 
stated. Now the maintenance of from 1,100 to 1,200 benefices 
in a state of due efficiency is not an undertaking of easy achieve- 
ment. To this must be added the stipends of a considerable 
number of curates. When the annually required sum for these 
purposes has been provided, there will nut be a wide margin left 
for episcopal incomes, even supposing the present number of the 
Bishops to continue unchanged. But many strong reasons exist in 
favour of increasing the present number, when the proper time 
arrives, and of reconstituting some of the ancient and extinct 
diocesan centres. Besides the twelve Irish dioceses at present 
existing, there are no less than twenty-two that existed formerly. 
Most of the present sees consist of two, several of three, of 
these ancient foundations amalgamated. ‘There are instances 
which diocesan administration might be simplified, and diocesan 
work stimulated, by reorganizing one of these amalgama 
centres; and the altered position of the Episcopate would 
be enough to ensure the limitation of such revivals to strictly 
prtanl needs. Among the Roman Catholic population of 

re 


the acrimony and excitement inevitable in the process of Church 


land, there are at this moment, including coadjutor prelates and 
Monsignori attached to the Cardinalate, no less than thirty-two 
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bishops in active work. There is, then, nothing unreasonable, even 
after full allowance for the numerical difference between the ad- 
herents of the two creeds, in contemplating the gradual revival 
and endowment by the disestablished Church among her widely 
scattered population of some of the ancient sees. And in any case 
where a necessity might be shown to have arisen for such an in- 
crease, the work would be undertaken with all the more readiness 

the Representative Body of the Church of Ireland ; for the very 
reason that it would bear testimony to a point which is sometimes 
unnecessarily called in question by Churchmen in England— 
namely, the vitality and integrity of episcopal organization on the 
other side of the Channel. 

While, therefore, we do not desire that the application of 
English contributions to the Irish Church Sustentation Fund 
should be absolutely limited to one object. we have endeavoured 
to indicate several considerations which point to the endowment 
of the Episcopate in Ireland as the first and most important of all 
objects. To give English contributions this special direction 
would have a peculiar eo ge a We have feason to think 
that it would be acceptable to the Irish Church itself. It would 
supply a bond between two sister communions, definite in its 
nature, and associated with principles that are sacred to both. It 
would be a suitable testimonial to the existing prelates. It would 
be a suitable testimonial to the Church of Bedell, of Bramhall, 
of Ussher, 6f Berkeley, and of Whately. Only one thing could 
effectually damp so moderate and practical a plan, and that would 
be the perfervidum ingenium of the race for whose benefit the fund 
has been proposed. We have been pleading for subscriptions for 
the episcopate of a Church in unison with that of England. If 
in fear, or In ignorance, or in undue deference to the hard Presby- 
terianism of Ulster, the Irish Church should tamper with the 
formularies which it holds in common with its English sister, it 
would be sacrificing its strongest claim upon English sympathy. 
We commend this consideration to the Committee which is sitting 
upon the Prayer-Book under Mr. Brooke’s leading. © 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 


HHILOSOPHICAL historians have occasionally remarked 
upon the facility with which periods of depression succeed to 
iods of the highest apparent prosperity in the annals of a nation. 
Finglish honour, for example, was supposed to be at the lowest 
ebb at the beginning of that Seven Years’ War which raised it to 
the very pinnacle of glory. The ve of a great hero or 
some unex d turn of events produces, as it were, an electric 
shock, and proves that the apparent weakness was due, not to 
deep-seated disease, but to temporary lassitude. We need make 
no apology, now that the national importance of the University 
race is so very sufficiently understood, for illustrating these re- 
marks by the recent history of Cambridge rowing. About twelve 
ars ago, to take a brief historical retrospect, the crews sent 
forth by Cambridge were renowned through the habitable world. 
A little group of celebrated oarsmen—we need not insult our 
readers by mentioning such well-known names—had carried the 
light-blue colours to victory at Henley and on the London 
water. To all appearance fresh glories were in store for them; 
there was no reason why the memory of past triumphs should 
not be eclipsed by a long series in the future; and yet sud- 
denly, and as though the heroes had been struck by paralysis, 
Cambridge sank at one sheer descent to the lowest level of 
humiliation, The crew which was hopelessly beaten in 1861 was 
composed in great part of the same men who had conquered in 
1860; but their cunning had left them like a dream. Then fol- 
lowed a series of disastrous defeats till Cambridge rowing became 
a byword; till the tradition of victory at Putney was almost 
lost, and even schoolboys despised such feeble antagonists at 
Henley. The period resembled the later years of Louis XIV. 
The Grand Monarch became an object of pity to the antagonists 
whom he had despised, and Cambridge, suffering each year a new 
Blenheim or Malplaquet of the river, thought with more shame than 
satisfaction of its bygone triumphs. The wheel has again revolved, 
and Cambridge has won two races in succession, a feat not accom- 
fo by it for more than twenty years. What morals may 
drawn from the history thus briefly epitomized? What, in the 
first place, was the cause of the long depression of Cambridge 
towing? Innumerable answers have been given to this question, 
the greater number of which are obviously inadequate. We shall 
bably understand the truth when we know why Greek art 
eclined after its brief period of unrivalled excellence ; why the 
Elizabethan poets gave way to an inferior race of successors; and 
why, in short, a great many things ae which seem likely 
to provide many future generations with grounds of controversy. 
© explanation, it may be at once laid down, will account for 
the fact which does not recognise the almost complete disappear- 
ance of the art from College as well as University crews. For the 
last ten years Cambridge has been as unsuccessful at Henley as at 
Putney ; rowing on the Cam degenerated from the head of the 
tiver down to the most inferior performers in the second or third 
division. The blight was universal. Leaving a full discussion 
of the question to those whom it may concern, we will simply 
notice one or two important considerations. The first is, that it is a 
matter of vital cee in rowing to keep up a sound tradition. 
Rowing can only be taught by a judicious intermixture of practice 
and 4 pen therein resembling some matters of more a 
to fd at large. Therefore, when a breach of the 


has once occurred, it is a matter of the greatest difficulty to restore 
sound principles. Any amount of th about “ catching the 
beginning” and other niceties of style may be preached with 
glowing eloquence and conclusive logic, but the teaching will be 
wasted without some living specimens to serve as text. Con- 
sequently the historian might perhaps account in great measure 
for the decay of rowing, if he could investigate the circumstances 
under which the first breach of continuity occurred. When 
learning sank to its lowest ebb in the dark ages, there was many 
a weary step to be taken before the human intellect could place 
itself once more at the stage from which it had started. 
The task was like that of restoring confidence and a sound 
military organization to a nation which has lost honour and 
discipline in a series of crushing defeats. We need not wonder 
that such a process takes time. We could not afford the space, 
even if we had the necessary materials, for investigating the first 
lapse from the true principles of Cambridge rowing; but one 
general cause has been assigned which deserves a brief explana- 
tion, as it will probably have an important influence on the future. 
A band of patriots declared that the ultimate source of the evil 
was to be found in the condition of the Cam. How, they asked 
indignantly, could the art of rowing be acquired on a river that 
was more nearly a ditch, and that flowed with something more 
like slime than water? Digging, jerking, and yeneral clumsiness 
were the natural results of an attempt to urge a boat through 
that unpromising mixture. As well expect aman to learn 
running with pound weights attached to his feet, or to acquire 
a lively epigrammatic style if condemned to write in the Ger- 
man language. The obvious answer to this was, that the ex- 
planation proved too much. The crews of the old victorious 
days rowed on the same river, and were yet models of artistic 
skill. In reply to this, however, it was urged by the enthusiasts 
that, in the first place, the Cam had grown worse, and, in the 
second place, rowing had become a more delicate art. If anybody 
will stand on one of the prettiest stretch of gardens in Euro 
and look at the sluggish waters which creep languidly through the 
Cambridge “backs,” he will certainly not be startled at the 
assertion that the poor little river is being gradually choked in its 
bed. It is easy to believe that it is being silted up, and by a 
material which is not conducive to the crystal purity of its 
waters. In the summer months, when the weed, for which, as 
it is said, we are indebted to the zeal of the guardians of the 
Cambridge Botanic Gardens, has attained its full perfection, 
such water as there is can hardly be said to flow. It rather 
oozes through an intricate network of vegetable growth admi- 
rably calculated to arrest all manner of floating bodies. That 
a progressive deterioration should have taken place is certainly 
not improbable; and, meanwhile, as naval architecture im- 
proved upon rivers, rowing was steadily becoming more a matter 
of skill and less a matter of strength. In the old style of 
broad, steady boats, the perfect finish which is now required 
would have been comparatively thrown away ; the handling was 
bound to become more delicate in proportion to the improve- 
ments of the instrument. It is therefore a defensible position that 
the true cause of the decay of a noble art was to be sought in a 
greater demand for skill which was contemporary with a smaller 
opportunity for acquiring it. Acting upon this assumption, the 
reformers raised several thousand pounds for the permanent im- 
provement of the Cam, and they ot claim with some plausibility 
that we are now witnessing the result of their labours. ‘The victory 
of Cambridge last year was plainly due to superior strength ; this 
yearit wasas plainly duetosuperiorskill. Therace, indeed, may bede- 
scribed in a single sentence by saying that it was the gallant struggle 
ofa rough and powerfulcrew to keep up with another which, though 
less powerful, had received the highest d of polish, We may 
hope, then, that Cambridge, whether victorious or defeated in 
future years, has at any rate removed the most fatal obstacle to 
success. They will meet their antagonists on equal terms, and not 
with the sense that their hands are in a manner tied, and that, 
however strong, well-trained, and willing, they have not had a 
fair chance of acquiring the most essential elements of their art. 
We shall be better able to judge of their prospects after the Henley 
Regatta; it will then appear whether the improvement has extended 
throughout the College crews, or whether it is confined to the few 
icked men who have redeemed the honour of their University. 
the improvement is general and substantial, we may hope that 
Cambridge will again be established on a permanent footing as a 
great school of athletic excellence in this the severest branch of 
the study. We may look forward to that which is the highest 
dream of the true enthusiast—a long series of equally contested 
matches, in which victory inclines alternately to either side, and 
the defeats suffered are only less creditable than the victories 
won. If the interest rises during the remainder of the century in 
the same proportion as it has increased of late years, men now 
living may expect to see the whole country divided between the 
Light and Dark Blue camps, and the Universities will not only be 
national institutionsin the sense claimed for them by a certain school 
of reformers, but national also in the sense that every English 
man, woman, and child will take a keen interest in the pursuits 
most ardently cultivated at our ancient seats of learning, and will 
have a bet on the result of the annual contests. 

In this last sentence we have let slip a word which may shock 
some purists. We hope that the general tone of our remarks has 
sufficiently indicated our appreciation of the gravity of the interests 
| at stake, For that very reason we must refer once more to thi 


series , question of betting. Itis no doubt a delightful thing to see the 
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flower of English youth meeting in contest on the river, on the 
running ground, and even at the billiard table; and asking the 
whole world to give their sympathies to the competitors, Still 
we cannot see without some annoyance that the sympathy is 
taking a tangible and very objectionable shape; that the odds on 
the race are now nouns quoted in the lists from Tattersall’s ; 
that touts infest the river-bank and are anxious to obtain the 
latest “ tips,” to use the delightful slang at ar to the sub- 
ject; and apparently, that the crews themselves meet these tactics | 

y rowing in such a manner as to defeat the observations of specu- 
lators. If this element in the sport is to increase, we need not 
repeat at length the remarks which we recently took occasion to 
make. It is impossible that betting men should be really interested 
in the pursuit without producing a certain reaction upon the 
spirit in which it is earried on. Whether the extreme notoriety 
which is gained by the successful performers is a good thing for 
them, or for their companions, is a question which it is perha 
not difficult to decide. The tone of a University can hardl 
quite satisfactory when athletic excellence is rated at such an 
extravagant value. But, leaving this out of the question, the 
more the race partakes of the ordinary character of what are called 
“ sporting events,” the more prominent will become everything 
that is least creditable about it. In short, it is not altogether 
out of the question that the whole affair may become a de- 
cided nuisance; and, in its better days, there has been so much 
about it that was really pleasant that we should be sincerely sorry 
to witness such a result, Let those with whom the responsibility 
rests look to it in time. If the difficult problem of raising the art 
at Cambridge to a pitch of excellence from a temporary depression 
has been satisfactorily solved, perhaps it may not be too sanguine to 
hope that the same amount of energy applied in a different direction 
may preserve it as an amusement in which gentlemen can take 
part without contamination, and which does not usurp an absurd 
amount of attention as compared with the more legitimate 
pursuits of the University. 


THE NEW MILITARY RIFLE. 


A’ last we have what is intended to be a final Report on the 
Martini-Henry rifle. Even Mr. Cardwell has been driven by 
long-continued opposition to the desperate admission that there 
is positively “a point at which, if the army is to be armed at all 
with the improved weapon, inquiry must terminate and action 
must commence.” Considering that the inquiry as to the most 
suitable arm for the British soldier has been going on ever since 
the aay 1867, that the result of each stage of this 
inquiry has been to confirm the result of the preceding stage, 
and to furnish additional proof of the excellence of the weapon 
which was originally selected by Colonel Fletcher’s Committee ; 
considering that the arm has satisfied every test which could be 
devised, that it has defied the experimentalists, stood the rough 
handling of the soldier, and come unscathed out of the ordeal of 
Wimbledon trials and criticism, a less cautious man than Mr. 
Cardwell might be excused for venturing the opinion that “the 
present case is one for decision, and not for further and probably 
indefinite inquiry.” But there isa party which could probably 
never be brought to admit that the time had arrived for a decision 
in favour of the Martini-Henry, Of this party Colonel Barttelot 
is at present the mouthpiece in the House of Commons. Colonel 
Barttelot, notwithstanding the surfeit of Committees on this subject 
to which we have been treated, wishes to see another Committee 
inted. However surprising this may be from one point of view, 
it is not at all surprising trom another. Another Committee means 
further delay, and further delay means more time for agitation, 
more letters from Lords in the Times, more framing of ex parte 
questions to be answered by mechanical engineers, more pesterin, 
of the military authorities, more published nonsense about s oa 
eprings and divided stocks and levers “ unmechanically ” applied. 
short, while an immediate decision must be fatal to the hopes 
of those by whom the opposition to the Martini-Henry rifle has 
been sustained, a postponement of that decision gives, if not a 
chance of ultimate and remote success, at least a respite. 

The last Report of the Committee on the subject will prove, how- 
ever, a difficult obstacle for the opponents of the rifle to overcome. 
In this Report they are met with their own weapons, and on their 
own ground. Recently, the favourite allegation against the arm has 
been that it is “ unmechanical,” which we have the authority of 
Mr. Nasmyth for pronouncing “a slang term in mechanism.” It 
was impossible for the opponents of the Martini-Henry rifle to 
struggle against the logic of actual facts. There was the fact 
staring them in the face that the rifle had, in a perfectly fair 
and very severe ¥ ye inquiry, fought its way to the 
front; there was the further fact that, when two hundred 
Martini-Henry rifles were supplied to the troops in different parts 
of the world for trial, they were most favourably reported upon ; 
and there were the results of the practice with the arms at 
Wimbledon in 1869 and 1870, and the perfectly unbiassed 

inions of the numerous Volunteers and others by whom 

yy were handled on those occasions with remarkable success. 
As one so-called practical objection disappeared after another 
in the solvent of actual trial, it became increasingly necessary 
to attack the arm from another point, and accordingly all sorts of 
“ mechanical” objections were taken to the breech action. It 
ible to demolish these objections with the 


exist in practice; and to reply to the critic who set to work to 
prove theoretically that a spiral spring would not explode a percus- 
sion cap properly, that the spiral springs had actually worked with 
perfectly uniform and satisfactory effect through many thou- 
sands of rounds. But it appears to have been thought neceg- 
sary at the War Office to meet theory with theory. An eminent 
civil engineer, Mr. Hutton Gregory, was added to the Com. 
mittee, and, with what almost looks like a stroke of ironical 
humour on Mr. Cardwell’s part, one of the numerous Lords who 
had expressed themselves so decidedly against the Martini. 
Henry was invited to co-operate in its introduction. It ig 
satisfactory to find that Lord Elcho has appended his signature 
to’ a unanimous Report in favour of the arm; and we are 
encouraged by this circumstance to believe that, if others of the 
distinguished opponents of the weapon knew a little more of the 
subject, they too would become converts like Lord Elcho. 

‘The Committee had a treble duty to perform. First, they were 
required to digest the Reports from regiments on the trial arms; 
secondly, they undertook to examine some mechanical witnesses 
as to the construction of the breech; thirdly, they had to 
decide on the adoption of such minor moditications as were 
suggested, and to say whether the arm should be finally 
accepted or rejected. The Reports from regiments and ships were 
55 in number, making, with those before received and alread 
laid before Parliament, a total of 105. The Reports .are print 
in the Appendix. They are eminently satisfactory. “In nearly 
every instance the great accuracy of shooting of this rifle as 
compared with the Snider, and the simplicity and facility of 
manipulation of the breech action, have given complete satisfaction.” 
In like manner, the reports on twenty-two “ short-actioned” 
arms which were issued for trial “ corroborate the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Committee which recommended the tvrial, and 
show that in accuracy and general serviceability these rifles are 
— to the long-actioned arms.” The “ short-chamber” Boxer- 
Henry cartridge, to fire which the “short-actioned ” arm was ex- 
perimentally introduced, is considered a decided improvement on 
the original, long, paper-covered cartridge. “ It is less liable to 
bend or break, oa more convenient for loading than the long 
cartridge, while in accuracy of shooting it is somewhat superior,” 
By the regiments the short cartridge is “‘ unanimously preferred to 
the long one,” and the evidence generally with regard to the new 
ammunition is most satisfactory. With a view to gauging the 
amount of wear and tear in the experimental arms, sixty-five of 
those which had been returned from ditferent stations, after havi 
been “severely tried” by regiments, were sent to Enfield for 
examination. Colonel Dixon reports most favourably as to the 
condition of these arms; “the wear and tear uader severe and 
exceptional trials have been very slight, and no fault in construc. 
tion has been developed.” Some of the first batch of Reports had 
complained of an undue proportion of mistfires. These are now 
“ proved to have been caused by the weakness of the spiral springs 
originally issued, and have practically ceased since the distribution 
of stronger springs.” 

So much for the trials of the arms. Let us now pass to the 
evidence of the experts, and observe how far theory agrees with 

ractice, and how far the “ mechanical” objections are borne out, 
The Committee were very careful to select perfectly independent 
witnesses, and men of sufficient eminence to place their evidence 
beyond dispute. Two witnesses were not examined because it 
was thought that a faint tinge of partisanship might he consi- 
dered to attach to their evidence. The names of Dr. Pole, Mx. 
Woods, and Mr. Nasmyth will hardly fail to command respect 
among civil engineers, and the opinions of these gentlemen, which 
are given iv evtenso in the- appendix, are exceedingly favour- 
able to the breech mechanism. Dr. Pole, after consideri 
the separate features of the action in detail with great care 
skill, sums up by stating that “as a whole the Martini breech 
action appears to me exceedingly simple and perfectly efficient, 
and I cannot see any reason why, with ordinary care, this effi- 
ciency should suffer by use in any climate . . . I cannot see any- 
thing but a favourable prospect of the success of the arm.” 
Woods says, “The Martini breech action generally is of a very 
simple and efficient character, and... if introduced in rifles 
properly manufactured, will do its work in all climates with safety 
and regularity.” Mr. Nasmyth says, “ As to the mechanical charac- 
ter of the various parts, they are in themselves of an ordinary nat 
and are likely to perform their respective functions in an effective 
durable manner.” The objections which have been urged against 
the spiral springs were effectively disposed of by the mechanical 
witnesses. As to the spiral spring giving more of a push than 4 
blow, and therefore being less likely than the flat spring to explode 
a percussion cap, Dr. Pole demonstrated mathematically that, 
“a are the dynamic force of the blow” (of the Martini striker, 
animated by the spiral spring) “is less ” (than that of the Snider 
striker, animated by the flat spring), “the striking velocity is 
greater; in other words, instead of being, as has been asserte 
analogous to a dead pressure, the Martini spiral spring really 
strikes a smarter blow than the old lock action.” The idea that 
spiral springs could not be made uniform in strength, and that 
after they had been made they would get gradually weaker, or fail 
suddenly in different climates, was ato ohed by the civil 
engineers. Dr. Pole knows “no reason why the spiral spring 
cannot, by goodness of material, and care in manufacture and tem- 
pering, be given as great a degree of perfection and permanence a8 

ring.” He thought it would be “ mechanically 


was of course quite possib 
argument that as a matter of fact they had been found not to 


any other kind of sp 
a retrograde step” to go back to the flat spring to animate @ 
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direct action striker. Mr. Woods said that “spiral springs of the 
yequited strength and dimensions are, if made of the. TO 
material, and when adjusted for permanent set, as little liable to 
fracture or to lose power by use as are pm of any other form, 
ided they can be kept from rusting,” and he considered that 
Be Martini breech action “is sufficiently protected to guard 
against rust” (Q. 48). Mr. Nasmyth considers that “ the spiral 
spring and striker may be confidently relied upon to perform their 
ective duties effectually and permanently.” He considers that 
the spiral spring is “ more trustworthy” than the flat spring, 
Jess to “ more easil in and “ vastly 
less costly, as a penny is to a shilling” (Q. 82, 83, 84). 
“Once a well-made spiral spring has s its tn pe 
there is nothing in the constant repetition of that same duty that 
would produce deterioration” (Q. 103). “ It would be possible 
to make these _" springs m very large quantities perfectly 
uniform” (Q. 116). In the same way, and quite as eflectively, 
the mechanical engineers di of the criticisms as to the recoil 
being taken by the breech-pin, as to the weakness of the divided 
stock, as to the “ unmechanical ” action of certain of the levers, 
They showed that the recoil was not taken by the breech-pin 
at that the divided stock was stronger than the whole stock; 
that the disposition of the levers is “a good mechanical arrange- 
ment,” calculated to ensure uniform and satisfactory efficiency. 

To go through this evidence in detail would occupy far more 
space that we can afford. But it is a complete exposure of the 
unfair criticisms to which this rifle has been exposed. Nor does 
this evidence stand alone. There is that of Colonel Dixon, and 
of his manager, Mr. Perry, both of whom speak with perfect con- 
fidence of being able to manufacture these rifles in any quantity 
with complete uniformity. When Mr. Martini was called in to 
meet objections which the other witnesses might have ms 
against his arm, there was literally nothing for him to say. The 
work was done—done practically on the experiment ground, and 
by the troops at different stations—done theoretically by the 
scientific witnesses. After this the task of the Committee was 
about as easy as that of Mr. Martini. There could be no dis- 
cussion on the question of adopting the arm. It was, therefore, 
unanimously recommended for adoption — a recommendation 
which we understand was last week confirmed by the “Ordnance 
Council” at the War Office. Nothing now remains but to push 
on the conversion of the machinery, and to begin manufacturing 
Martini-Henry rifles as fast.as possible. The new arm will be 
considerably lighter than the original weapon. It will weigh 
only 84 lbs.; it will be of the same length as the present Rifle 
Brigade arm. Some of the details—such as the form of the lever, 
the construction .of the back sight, the shape of the stock, the 
arrangement of the safety bolt, &c.—have been modified ; and the 
sum of these various minor Improvements gives us a far more 

rfect wi than the arm upon which the troops reported so 

vourably. Together with the “short-actioned” Martini-Henry 
rifle, the Committee recommend the adoption of the “short- 
chamber” Boxer-Henry cartridge, and of the Elcho saw-sword 


bayonet. 


CURIOSITIES OF AMERICAN LEGAL PRACTICE. 
er proceedings of American courts of justice have much of 
the interest which belongs to a foreign country, while they 
are as easily intelligible as if they took place in England. It is 
curious and instructive to observe how the law and practice of 
these courts, derived driginally from our own, have been modified 
by national character or habit, or by contact with systems of 
isprudence from which our English system has remained un- 
ately isolated. The law of American courts has been in 
general improved by this contact, but their practice has in some 
respects deteriorated. We spoke lately of the extraordinary pro- 
traction of criminal gs in the State of New York by 
successive appeals. man having been tried by a jury and found 
guilty of murder, his case was heard and reheard by judges who 
efore them a printed report of the evidence given before the 
, but not, as we understand, the witnesses themselves. The 
vy Council in England hear Indian appeals on printed reports 
of the evidence of witnesses in India, and very unsatisfactory 
such a method of proceeding is, but nobody would dream of 
lying it to a criminal case in which the witnesses were resident 
if Vnpland. If the verdict of a first jury is not conclusive as to 
& prisoner’s guilt, it might be placed in the discretion of a court 
toorder him to be tried again by another jury; but, except on 
stions of law, no other sort of a would deemed in 


land satisfactory. This, however, is rather a grave discussion, 
we will turn from it to the consideration of some amusing 


features of American courts which exemplify diversities, not of 
but of human character. 
e love of startling effect and of tall talk is much 

among American advocates and judges than with our own, and this 
Propensity is encouraged by the frequent alternations of the same 
Practitioner between bench and bar. Weareall familiar with one 
example of American forensic oratory. “If, gentlemen, the de- 
fendant’s pigs are to be permitted to roam at large over the plain- 
tiff’s farm, then, gentlemen, aye, then indeed, have our ancestors 
fought and bled and died in vain.” That this example is not a 
Violent caricature of the prevailing style is shown by a charge of 
‘an American judge which we find in a recent number of 
the New York Herald. The ingenious gentlemen who furnish 


Teports to that journal from courts and Congress have a fine sense 


of the ludicrous, and a ont wena for making the best of a goo< 


story. Nothing could 


one of them put to his description of the trium 


ore artistic than the last touch whi 
arrival of the 
released Fenians at New York. After drawing a gloomy and 
harrowing picture of the sufferings of these Fenians in British 
dungeons, and remarking that they looked uncommonly and sur- 
prisingly well under the circumstances, he — to say that the 
severity of the incarceration to which they had been subjected was 
strongly shown by the fact that they were able to endure with 
equanimity the tortures of a New York reception. But the re 

to which we are now referring gives the very words spoken by a 
judge, without any attempt at embellishment by the reporter 


yond a large type heading which states that Judge Bedford. 
in his to “the Guand at the Court of General Session 
for New York, against the “ 


had opened a campaign 
shysters.” In England, aithough we have not the term “shyster,” 
we have the animal thereby designated, and he is said to be par- 
ticularly rife at the Old Bailey. A shyster is a tout, and 
— may be practised either 4 a barrister, or by his clerk, 
or by his past or future clients. It is said that a barrister at 
the Old Bailey once made such an eloquent defence that, although 
his client was convictetl and sentenced to a long term of im- 
prisonment, the client’s gratitude caused him to tout so effectually 
for this barrister among gentlemen in difficulties that the other 
barristers were obliged to memorialize the Home Secretary to let 
him out of prison, as they found that if he remained there the 
barrister for whom he touted would get all the business of the 
court. In general, however, touting can only practised in 

land with very great caution; but in New York the “ dishonest 
and unprincipled members of the Bar,” otherwise called shysters, 
are, as Judge Bedford says, “a growing evil.” It is not the 
custom in land for the. Bar to be present while the Judge is 
charging the Grand Jury, and therefore if any English Judge ever 
compared an English Bar to a garden of the fairest flowers, where 
all are beautiful, but some, meaning of course the Queen’s Counsel 
and Serjeants, are more beautiful than others, the Bar would only 
receive this charming and poetic compliment through the medium 
of next day’s newspapers. But in New York both the compliment 
and the “ scathing rebuke” of Judge Bedford were, or might be, 
heard by all practitioners in his court, and we may conceive that 
he actually contemplated from his desk several rows of learned 
heads, when he said that “ he looked upon the legal profession as 


upon a splendid garden filled with the choicest flowers.” We 
cannot help fancying that the Judge must have, had Catullus in 
his mind. 

Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
so grows a barrister into fame and t by years of un 


toil in his lonely chambers overlooking the Temple Gardens. And 
then he is transplanted in full and glorious bloom to Court, “ where 
some flowers are even more beautiful than others,” and are placed 
on that account in the first row. But if this fair flower should be 
dishonoured, then as Catullus says again :— 

Nulli illum pueri nulle optavere puelle ; 
or, in other words, the disgraced counsel is cut both in court and 
in society. The flower hangs his head and droops ; the sun’s light 
cheers him not, and the rain does not refresh him. Having grown 
to his full height he fades and falls away. To the brightness of 
the morning star succeeds a dull twilight which shall deepen into 
dreary night. The barrister who has ruined his professional pros- 
pects by indiscreet touting can apply to himself the lines of an 
imitator of Catullus:— 

I am a garment worn, a vessel crack'd, 

A zone untied, a lily trod upon, 

A fragrant flower cropt by another’s hand, 

My colour sullied, my odour changed. 
But our feelings have carried us a little beyond Judge Bedford. 
The comparison of the disreputable barrister to a trodden lily, 
however beautiful and appropriate, is not his but ours. The Judge 
compares him to “a unwholesome weed” which one some- 
times finds “in the midst of beauty and cultivation,” or, in other 
words, among the members of an eloquent and learned Bar. “ As 
it is the duty of the faithful gardener to uproot the weeds, so that 
the flowers may longer retain their life and loveliness, and be not 
contaminated or withered by the blighting influence of the noxious 

ison,” so is it the duty in E of Benchers to disbar a touter. 
hey may learn their own duty while observing that their gardeners 

do theirs. The honourable a is not to be annoyed by 
the presence of the tout. The life and loveliness of a leading 
counsel must not be blighted by the influence of an Old Bailey 
trickster. Virtue and innocence ought not to be “yor unne- 
cessarily to temptation. The flower has grown and flourished in 
a garden of which the fences ought to be as far as possible main- 
tained. But in New York the shyster ventures oe 
from which the English tout would shrink. He es his way 
into the prisons, informs the prisoners committed for trial that 
he has great influence, and in some cases “he 80 far as to say 
that he controls, aye, even owns the court district attorney. 
The indignation of Judge Bedford fails to supply language 
quate to denounce the imiquity of the shyster who has dared to 
whisper that he, the shyster, pulls the string by which Judge 
Bedford moves when he dispenses criminal justice in the Court of 
General Session of New York. The Judge proceeds, when he has 
partially recovered his equanimity, to declare his opinion, that if 
there could be three or four convictions of these shysters, and the 
convicts could be sent to the State Prison for the full term fixed 
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ty law, there to reflect in their lonely cells upon their many acts 
turpitude, perpetrated under the garb of professional honour 
upon the friendless and over-credulous, then the profession of the 
law, being stripped of those perjured wretches, and being in the 
hands only of high-toned, honourable men, would indeed fulfil its 
noble mission, meting out justice to all, injustice to none. 

It appears that allegations of courts and public officers being 
under undue influence are common in America. Thus, in the 
reports of the next day to that on which Judge Bedford delivered 
his vigorous charge against shysters, we that Judge Curtis, 
in a civil court, was greatly incensed at an imputation on his 
integrity, which appears entirely unfounded. The case was an 
ordinary one of assault and battery, and counsel for the defendant 
had made the usual and reasonable request that the witnesses 
might be ordered out of court during the trial. Hereupon counsel 
for the plaintiff rose excitedly, and said that there was too much 
political influence at work in that court, and hereupon Judge Curtis 
said that counsel would have to substantiate his charge or make 
it at his peril. Counsel, being thus challenged, proceeded to state 
that, on a previous day, when the case then pending was ex- 
pected to come on, an Assembly-man entered the court, and wrote 
on’a slip of paper, “ Dear Judge, the defendant is a friend of mine ; 
do what you can for him.” The Assembly-man, who showed 
to the counsel on the wrong side this letter, which after all he 
did not send to the Judge, must be a very clumsy wire-puller. 
But perhaps other practitioners of the same art are more clever. 
The little scene ended by the Judge writing a letter to the 
Assembly-man, and reading it aloud in court before he sent it. 

We lmew that in the United States a barrister was also an 
attorney, but we did not, until lately, know that he was also an 
attorney’s clerk. It is rather surprising to hear Judge Bedford 
discoursing so eloquently upon the -nobility and dignity of the 
Bar when it shall be pu of shysters, and almost on the same 
day to learn that the wife’s counsel in a divorce suit had served 
process on the husband, and offered himself as a witness to prove 
the identity of the husband with a man who was known to be 
cohabiting with a woman other than the wife. The coun- 
sel stated that he called on the defendant and found him 
in bed. He took with him the wife’s sister to identify. the 
defendant, and a policeman, “ to prevent any little unpleasant- 
ness.” The counsel, supported by the policeman, ventured to 
take a moral tone by ube the defendant whether he was not 
ashamed to be living with a woman not his wife, to which the 
defendant answered, “None of your business.” The counsel 
then served the defendant with an order of Court for alimony. 
Having thus given evidence “on the stand,” the counsel resumed 
his place at the Bar, and proceeded to pour forth such a flood of 
eloquence that the Judge, as the only means of stopping him, 
ordered the court to be adjourned, and what became of the case 
we do not know. We end as we began, by remarking that where 
American legal practice has departed from the English model we 
do not in general find that it has improved. As a barrister may 
possibly become a judge we do not think that he ought to be a 


process-server. 


REVIEWS. 


MAINE’S VILLAGE COMMUNITIES.* 


R. MAINE, after publishing some years ago a volume on 
Ancient Law which marked an epoch in the history of 
English jurisprudence, went to India as Law Member of the 
Supreme Government, and on his return was appointed as the 
first holder of a new Professorship of Jurisprudence at Oxford, 
founded by Corpus College. He has now published six Lectures, 
delivered last autumn, as an introduction to a larger course on the 
subject of Village Communities in the East and West. He had 
already pointed out in his preceding work the t part which 
the association of communities in villages plays in the early legal 
a of mankind, and how conclusively the indications they 
furnish reverse the theory of the English jurists of the last cen- 
tury, that the earliest form of the ownership of land was that of 
individual proprietors, Arriving in India with a mastery over the 
history of ancient law sufficient to enable him to appreciate and 
apprehend the details of Indian society in its rudimentary forms, 
he set himself to learn from every quarter, and especially from the 
rsonal experience of Lord Lawrence and other eminent officials, 
all the facts that would tend to establish the general characteristics 
of village communities in India. His high reputation as a jurist, 
his skill in amassing and grouping evidence, and the variety of 
persons whose attention his official position enabled him to engage, 
supplied him with a body of materials which probably no one else 
could have got together. Meanwhile, the expansive industry of 
more than one German jurist had been directed to collecting every 
possible vestige in English law and English local history, of those 
icultural communities which have long been known to have 
constituted the groundwork of society inSaxon England. What Mr. 
Maine, in commencing his professorial career at Oxford, undertook, 
was to combine the materials he had brought from India with the 
materials furnished or suggested to him by German jurists. The 
* Village Communitiesin the East and West. Six Lectures delivered at 


Oxford by Henry Sumner Maine, Corpus Professur of Jurisprudence in the 
University, formerly Law Member of the Supreme Gi:« » «nt of India. 


first results of his investigations and reflections are given in this 
volume; and it is a volume so full of instruction for the English lawyer 
and historian, as well as for the Indian official, so full of novel 
matter and novel thoughts interesting to all European jurists, and 
so rich in curious details and lively speculation, as not merely to 
be most creditable to its author, but to be exceedingly satisfactory 
to those who founded the new Professorship, and succeeded in 
attracting Mr. Maine to the chair. 

Mr. Maine begins by pointing out generally what are the advan- 
tages to be derived by the English jurist trom the study of the 
vestiges that remain of primitive law in India. The village 
community which was once the basis of Teutonic, and therefore 
of English, society still remains a living reality in India. Some of 
the causes which led to its disintegration and apparent extinction in 
England may be seen operating in‘India; but we have come as 
strangers and conquerors to India before these communities have 
passed away. In spite of our anxiety to pay the utmost respect to 
native customs, yet the mere fact that we are obliged to fill up the 


| deficiencies of their primitive law with ideas and rules of an 


alien character must make the period short in which the traces of 
purely Indian law can be deciphered; and Mr. Maine urges that 
whatever light can be thrown on the early history of English law 
from the study of ancient Indian law must be sought at once, or it 
will be too late. Thus one main object of Mr. Maine’s work is 
to use these fleeting vestiges of a primeval state of law as helps to 
ascertain what our own legal history has been. The labours of 
Von Maurer and Nasse, the results of whose investigations were 
am before the English public by Mr. Morier in his “ Essay on 
erman Tenures of Land” contributed to the volume published 
by the Cobden Club, had shown that to the notion of the mark 
so clearly elucidated by Mr. Kemble as the earliest form of Saxon 
tenure in England, must be added the notion of the cultivation in 
common by the marksmen of arable tracts held in common and culti- 
vated under what is known as the Three Field System. Abun- 
dant evidence shows that even to this day this system has never 
wholly died out in some of England. Mr. Maine is able to 
state that a great portion of the land of India has been and still is 
held on something like the same system. India brings home to the 
mind of the attentive observer in a visible shape that which is 
almost forgotten and nearly buried in England. It confirms the 
importance of many incidents in the system of village communities 
as to which those studying the relics of this system in England 
could only guess that they were important. ‘That there was a 
time when village communities had a power of expansion which 
they lost, that they had also a power of absorbing strangers which 
they lost, that a vast and complicated body of qusaevtan toe can be 
handed down by tradition in a rude society, that one cause of the 
aes of the mark into the manor, or, in other words, of the 
eudalization of village communities, has been the hereditary pre- 
dominance of certain families, are only a few, although they are 
rhaps the ss of the features of Indian local law which 
illustrate, as Mr. Maine shows, the corresponding history of ancient 
English law. But Mr. Maine does not overstate his case, and in the 
eyes of all who seriously study jurisprudence this will seem one 
of the very greatest merits of his work. In a subject which he has 
made his own, he is always on his guard. He is equally aware of 
what India can do, and of what it cannot do, to aid in the dis- 
covery of the lost thread of English legal history. The great 
puzzles of the legal history of land in England are scarcely, if at 
all, cleared up by any clues which India can furnish. The rise of 
the petty aristocracy, the passing of lords into thanes, the effect 
of the creation of the ecclesiastical system of parishes on the 
primitive local assemblages, the origin of tenure in socage, the 
nature of the pacts that were entered into between the Crown and 
those who had, or assumed to have, local power, are all points on 
which the study of Indian village communities appears to give no 
direct help. Of indirect help in the investigation of these obscure 
points there is abundance to be found in Mr, Maine’s book, for it 
affords hints that may possibly be followed up with profit, and, 
what is equally important, suggests doubts that may serve to 
check crude theories. The simple fact that India does not teach 
us very much leads us to suspect what agencies in the transmuta- 
tion of village communities into feudalized possessions have been 
inherent and what extraneous. But it is a great and a rare merit 
for an author so to dominate a novel and exciting subject that he 
is never led away into exaggeration of what is to be learnt from 
it; and nothing is more remarkable in Mr. Maine’s book than that, 
after having followed with laborious research the minute details 
of all that is as yet known of village communities in England, 
and after having collected from the most varied quarters the cha- 
racteristics of the village communities of India, he yet never 
conceals his opinion that India does not make very much clear 
that is dark in the later history of village communities in England. 
It is when using India to illustrate, not the later, but the 
earlier history of European village communities, that Mr. Maine 
shows the true value of the materials at his command. In # 
variety of ways which cannot be briefly summed up he is able 
to deduce from his Indian authorities the essential and om- 
ginal nature of these communities. Perhaps the two ideas with 
regard to these communities which Mr. Maine brings out most 
forcibly are the entire absence of the very notion of contract which 
marks them, and their self-sufficing character. In Indian commu- 
nities everything is settled by custom, nothing by agreement; 80 
much s0, that even if a wholly new feature in agriculture 
introduced, such 2s that of irrigation works, Mr. Maine tells us 
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custom when they distribute the benefits derivable from it. Rent, | body of customary law current in different localities, Indian 


in the sense of the competitive rent of Economists, is wholly un- 
known. Prices even do not vary, for that which ic is customary 
to pay must continue to be paid, and all that tue vendor can do is 
to give a worse or a better article. Then the village community 
was self-sufficing, having its own artificers and handicraftsmen, 
who supplied all that was necessary for the rude wants of the agri- 
cultural holders. It may be mentioned that both these features 
are traceable in the strongest manner in the history of Russian 
village communities, especially the latter, for even if the handi- 
craftsman of a Russian village goes away to distant parts in search 
of work, he always works on account of his village, and to its profit. 
The only shortcoming, we may venture to observe, exhibited in 
Mr. Maine’s work, is the absence of reference to the village com- 
munities of Russia, for the Indian village communities seem in 
many respects fnore closely to resemble the Russian than any of 
which the traces linger in Western Europe. This is evidently 
owing to the necessities of concentration imposed by the short 
limits to which alone lectures can run, but Mr. Maine will not have 
thoroughly worked out his subject until he has comprehended 
Russian village communities in his general survey ; and if it is 
true that traces of village communities can be found in China, we 
trust that he may live long enough to get from that ancient seat 
of semi-civilization an adequate eer of materials collected by 
competent inquirers, so as to make the whole vast subject of these 
rudimentary forms of society his own. Those who are slightly 
familiar with the subject already will find in almost every page 
of Mr. Maine’s book the most suggestive hints. His account, for 
example, of the outcasts of Indian villages and of their relation to 
the community as being in it, subject to it, but not of it, will seem 
to illustrate the corresponding relation of the Jiti to the land- 
holders of the Germanic tribes. All the observations, again, of 
Mr. Maine as tothe mode in which from their inherent defects 
village communities dissolve, deserve especial attention. That 
the origin of private property is to be traced to the control of 
the lord over his colonies of serfs is a theory perhaps requiring 
soine qualification, for, if it is contirmed by the history of Indian 
and Russian villages, it appears alien to the history of Germanic 
and as ows of Anglo-Saxon communities. But Mr. Maine has 
inted out with great force that the superior inclination of the 
Ford to adopt improvements in tillage must have aided in 
making the feudalization of village communities in harmony with 
a progressive society, and that the very notion of a progressive 
society—of a society, that is, in which men are sensitive to their 
personal claims, seek a wide sphere, and recognise the obligations 
which contract imposes—is incompatible with the prolongation of 
the existence of village societies. Progress, it must be remem- 
bered, is a very complex term, and is due to a great variety of in- 
fluences, very different in different cases, and most of them borne 
in from without to the society that advances. Thus it is easy to un- 
derstand that village societies, before their dissolution has begun, are 
exceedingly alike, but that the agencies which dissolve them, and 
the forms into which they pass, are exceedingly unlike in different 
cases, and that analogies drawn from the history of one type of 
dissolution and applied to that of another must always be pre- 
carious and untrustworthy. 

If Mr. Maine’s buok is of great value to European jurists, it 
will be of still greater value to those Englishmen who are called 
to the work of administration and legislation in India. It will 
conduct them to the bottom of many of the fallacies which they 
have been most in the habit of cherishing. It is impossible to do 
more in these columns than to give a few instances of what they 
may learn from the pages of Mr. Maine. They will, to begin with, 
get a right notion of what a village is, and what is to be looked 

r from it. The village is more or less headed by its council, 
but the council does not legislate for or theoretically represent 
the village. It is merely the group of persons entrusted with the 
duty of saying out what are the customs which all know and live 
by. The Indian villager is the depositary of a great mass of tra- 
dition, and Mr. Maine raises, and possibly solves, the question 
how it is that Indian villagers have so many traditions and 
English agricultural labourers so few, by pointing out that the 
Indian village is a compact body, scarcely capable of growth, and 
that caste is much more the spell which keeps compact bodies in 
India within their hereditary limits than an expression of reli- 
gious distinction. The Indian village council, and still more 
each separate villager, is simply bewildered by the inquiries 
of intelligent English officials as to the mode in which ideas 
such as rack-rent, competition, obligation, very familiar to the 
inquirer but unknown to those of whom he inquires, work 
in the district as to which intelligence is sought. That there 
may be a whole domain of practical life out of the region 
of exact law in the East, but in it in the West, is a truth 
Which it is in the highest degree necessary for the investigators of 

ian customs to imbibe; and few intelligent Indian officials 
would not acknowledge that they had made a distinct step forward 
in thought when they had grasped the meaning of Mr. Maine 
in such ges as that in which he says, “‘lhe subordinate 
holder who in India states that the superior holder has the power 
.. & do a certain act, but that he ought not to do it, does not make 
an admission; he raises a question of the utmost difficulty.” 
Then, again, Mr. Maine explains the place which the codified 
or Brahminical law holds in Indian jurisprudence. It is 
pe its scope, many of its rules have never been acted 
on, others again have been ially and gradually enforced on 


& society averse to them, and the real law of India has been the 


officials know this of course more or less, but the happy compari 

which Mr. Maine institutes between the influence of the Brahmin- 
ical law on the customary law of India and the influence of the 
natural law on the customary law of Rome, is as new as it is 
suggestive. Mr. Maine also touches on many of the errors with 
regard to law which men trained, whether consciously or not, in 
the habits of the English legal mind, are apt to make when dealing 
with the problems of Indian law. For example, he notices that, 
when the Indian settlements are first made by the revenue officials, 
they only wish to make one change, and that is, to get some one 
who shall be legally bound to pay, and legally entitled to collect, 
the Government assessment. But this is to introduce a tribunal, 
and set up the sanctioning part of law; and when one of the 
component parts into which law, in the strict sense of the term, 
may be an — is introduced, the rest follow with it as a matter 
of course. The whole system of life under the authority of loose 
usages and traditional feelings begins to pass away, and the 
innovator finds the task of innovation endless, He finds great 
gape in the customary law, and he asks himself how they are to be 
illed up. He naturally, unless he has learnt to be on his guard 
against himself, imports his own familiar legal conceptions. He 
imagines that a°man who has a thing must have it in fee simple, 
and that a tenant holds land because he, of all competitors, hes 
been willing to pay the best rent for it. He puts his new wine 
into the old Indian bottles, and they burst. Mr. Maine states, as the 
result of his Indian experience, that the consequence is lamentable, 
and he has come to the conclusion that there is only one remedy. 

This is, that the Indian Government should recognise that the o 
Indian customary law must pass away, and should itself lay down, 
in the form of a complete final code, what shall be the law that is 
to replace it. Thus vast and continual legislative changes are 
necessary in India at the present day; and Mr. Maine, who while 
in office wrote an elaborate defence of the Indian Government 
against the charge of over-legislation, which he reprints at the 
end of the present volume, takes repeated occasions to insist that 
wholesale legislation in India is indispensable, unless the law 
administered to the people is to be a fortuitous patchwork of the 
dying customary law of the country, and of crude importations of 

maxims and precedents. 

conclusion, we may notice a peculiarity of Mr. Maine’s 
volume which gives it a charm and interest of its own. It is not 
merely a study of a special subject, but it abounds in discursive 
poser fe on topics incidentally noticed, and noticed often for the 
mere pleasure which it gives the author to notice them. Mr. 
Maine constantly interrupts the thread of his writing in order to 
set himself a little puzzle. He considers it, solves it, and then 
goes back to what he was writing about. In the solution of these 
subsidiary puzzles he is always ingenious. Even when his solu- 
tion does not commend itself to us, he always makes it a matter 
of interest to consider whether he is right or not. Sometimes the 
effect is rather to obscure the main purport of the writer, but Mr. 
Maine wrote as a lecturer, and these purple patches light up the tex- 
ture of a discourse delivered viva voce. And when the style of the 
author, adapted as it has been to the purpose of lecturing, becomes 
familiar, the introduction of these rapid digressions, with their 
subtle difficulties and bold guesses, furnishes one of the most inte- 
resting of the work. There isan air of Table Talk, only that 
it is Table Talk expanded with t rhetorical art, about much of 
what Mr. Maine has written. He is a writer eminently fertile of 
ideas, and he scatters his flowers as he goes along his path. At 
one point, for example, he stops to discuss why it is that’ a judge 
who has, as in England, to create the law with nothing but pre- 
cedents, more or less apposite, to guide him, shows himself 
ordinarily much more timid than a judge does who is expounding 
a written code. The reason on which Mr. Maine fixes is that the 
English J 7 continually checked by the — and criti- 
cism of the Bar. No one can say that such a digression is not an 
interesting and important one, or that the reason assigned may 
not be the true one. But the interest lies much more in the 
question being started, and in an unexpected but plausible reason 
being given, than in the correctness of the solution. It is, as we 
have said, like reading Table Talk. We may not be quite sure 
whether the fact primarily assumed is true, and that a judge 
acting on precedents can be shown by induction to 
be more timid than a judge interpreting a code, and we may 
not be sure that a Bar could not be conceived which should impel 
a judge towards novelties rather than deter him from wide inter- 
pretation. But what we feel is that Mr. Maine has incidentally 
suggested a reflection as to the peculiar character of the control of 
the Bar over the Bench in England which may be well worth 
following up. In the same way he starts a theory that the 
extreme difliculty which plain men felt as to the way in which 
Courts would interpret their wills led small English freeholders to 
sell their lands, as only rich men could afford to have their wills 
interpreted. Here, again, the primary fact is assumed that-a great 
many small freeholders who wished to make their wills preferred 
to sell their lands because experience had told them that the poor 
man’s will would be successfully disputed. "We have no reason to 
— the truth of this assumption, but the interest of the 
iscussion in Mr. Maine’s pages lies not in the assumed historical 
fact about, English freeholders at a particular date, but in the 
ena truth conveyed as to the deterioration in the value of 
d caused by over-technical law. We might multiply examples 
easily, The volume is full of them. One of the most ingenious 
is perhaps the solution of the prominence given in Roman law to 
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the subject of contracts for the loan of moveables—a promi- 
nence, Mr. Maine suggests, which may have been handed down 
the earlier times when moveables were very scarce and 
neighbours borrowed stores and utensils from each other, and 
which may have been retained long after advancing society had 
learnt to buy, not to borrow. In this way the mind of the 
reader is kept continually on the stretch as he reads through Mr. 
Maine’s volume, and every page tells him something. The con- 
spicuous merits of the book are, in short, that it throws new and 
most valuable light on the original facts of er a law through the 
aid of parallel facts observable in existing though rapidly fading forms 
of society in India; secondly, that it is calculated to guide Indian 
legislators and administrators in the right path, and make them 
appreciate the necessity and wisdom of having a complete civil 
e; and, lastly, that it tually enlivens the er by the 
variety of the problems which, in passing, it raises, discusses, and 
offers to solve. 


SOUTH-EASTERN IRELAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 


HIS is a book of stubborn facts. The documents which it 
contains speak for themselves, and the editors have not added 
much more of comment than is needed to connect and explain the 
pieces which they publish. Some of the matter contained in the 
notes, especially when it entersinto various obscure genealogies, is 
of merely local interest, Still even this is perhaps not out of place 
in « book which is to some extent local, and it may easily be 
skipped by readers,whose objects are of a more general kind. 
Nothing can give us a clearer or more trustworthy account of the 
real state of things in Ireland at the time to which the documents 
belong than these presentments, drawn up with all the dryness 
of legal phraseology, and deriving all their pathos from their 
simple statements of fact. They set before us the kind of every- 
life which men lived in d, and by no means in the 
idest parts of Ireland, in an age which elsewhere we do not look 
upon as utterly barbarous, the age of Henry and Elizabeth. To an 
English reader they sound as if they belonged to a time at least 
four hundred years earlier, to the anarchy of the days of Stephen. 
They set before usa state of things which one can have little hesita- 
tion in calling worse than the savage state. For in the savage state 
one can suppose that one savage may be fairly matched against 
another, that the state of things is at worst a state of endless war, 
a state where, if a man has no chance of redressing his wrongs by 
law, he has some chance of redressing them by his own hand. But 
the picture given us in these presentments is a picture of some- 
thing worse than warfare in any shape. It is a picture of what our 
forefathers emphatically called unlaw; not a state where the name 
of law is unknown, but where the law and its officers are turned 
into engines of oppression. Constant warfare between the English 
settlers and the native Irish was bad enough, but the ae 
exactions, robberies, and murders committed by those to whom the 
people at large would naturally look for protection was something 
much worse. It was a relief to turn from the long record of crimes 
committed by gentlemen, lords, Earls, and Sheriffs against their 
weaker neighbours, to the record of naval warfare carried on 
between the cities of Ross and Waterford, exactly as if we were 
reading the story of Genoa and Pisa. 

The great source of evil undoubtedly was that Ireland was 
neither left alone nor thoroughly conquered. The English settlers 
had made many lodgements in the island, but the island was not 
subdued. There was not even any clearly acknowledged frontier 
between the subdued and the unsubdued country, but English and 
Irish districts were irregularly intermingled. English law had 
been brought in, but Irish law had not been driven out. The 
conquerors brought with them the feudal tenures and jurispru- 
dence which had. wn up in their own country; but the feudal 
lord was quite se to put on the character of the patriarchal chief, 
to unite the two or to flit between the one and the other, accord- 
ing as best suited his interests and most increased his power of 

ression. All these evils of course were heightened by the fact 
t the conquest of Ireland, so far as it was conquered at all, was 
so largely the work of private adventurers, who in truth held their 
> by their own swords, and whose submission to any 

ing and any law was wholly nominal. The editors draw a 
comparison between the state of the parts of Ireland with which 
they are concerned and the state of Scotland. The distinction which 
they draw is this. The state of things which in Scotland existed in 
two ee of the country only, along the border between England 
and Scotland and along the border between the Lowlands and the 
Highlands, was spread in Ireland over large districts. The con- 
stant intermingling of English and native elements, of English and 
native customs and feelings, which in Scotland was found only alon 
these two great lines of march country, was in Ireland foun 
almost everywhere. All ‘the inhabitants of the island, whether 
native Irish or English settlers, were alike borderers. 

Tt was to put an end, if possible, to this state of things that 
Henry the Eighth sent his Commissioners in 1537, soon after the 
suppression of the revolt of the LeinsterGeraldines. Their Commis- 
sion purported to be “for the ordre and establishment to be taken 
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and made touching the whole state of our Land of Ireland, for the 
reduction of the said land to a due civilitie and obedience, and the 
advancement of the publique weal of the same.” They had 
specially to deal with the counties with which the present book 
is concerned, because those were just the parts of Ireland where 
there was most scope for such an undertaking. In the Pale there 
was at least an attempt or pretence of carrymg out English Law, 
The purely Irish parts of the island were beyond their reach, 
“The reforming Commissioners never ventured into regions g9 
rude as Thomond and Desmond, and far less into the still wilder 
tracts of Ulster and Connaught.” But in these south-eastern 
counties there was special material for them to work upon. Take 
Wexford, for instance, where the English Conquest had begun, 
There was an “ English Pale” within the shire, while another 
part remained Irish, and mighty were the fightings between the 
two. In a document of 1578, called a “ Description of the Pro- 
vinces of Ireland,” we hear how Sir Henry Sidney and Sir William 
Drury had a scheme for making two new shires within this large 
country, and why the scheme came to nought :— , 

Finding that there were no sufficient and sure gentlemen to be sherii 

nor freholders to make a jury for her Majestie, yt hath beene let fall. Not- 
withstanding, yt hath a kind of devise within ytself, for the south part, as 
the most civil part, is contayned within a river called Pill, where the 
auncyentest gentlemen, descended of the first conquerors, do inhabite ; the 
other also, without the river, is inhabited by the originall Irishe and 
the Cavanaghes, Moroghes, and Kinselighes, who possesse the wooddy part 
of the country, and yet are daylie more and more scattered by our Englishe 
—-, who incroche upon them and plant castles and piles within 
them. 
In this we seem to be carried back to a state of things in our own 
island a thousand years earlier, when the Welsh still held out in 
this or that woody or marshy district, while the English power 
was fast hemming them in from all sides. Still Ireland had one 
element of civilization in the merchant towns of the coast, which 
had constantly to fight a hard battle with their Irish neighbour, 
and sometimes with the English gentlemen of the district, or 
even, as we have seen, like Ttatian commonwealths, with other 
English towns. Our editors give some curious accounts of the 
local history of the town of Koss and the various enemies which 
it had to struggle against. Or take the town of Fethard or Fydyrth 
in the same country, which suffered its wrongs at the hands of the 
house of Butler, besides the following story of outrageous treat- 
ment of one administrator of the law by another. The “ Portre” 
—so low had the Portreeve, the Portgerefa, sunk in the spelling 
of the sixteenth century—and Burgesses of the town of * Fyd- 
yrtthe ” write in 1549 to the Lord Deputy to pray for help against 
the Sheriff of the county :— 

This ys to advirtise P how Mr. Shiref of the countye of Wexford came 
to Fydyrth of the sayd county this laste Satterday paste with a nombyr of 
Gharue (Kerne) and Horsemen, in cumpled harnes, whell appuntthid, to 
fygth agens the Kynges pore subgekes, and then and ther rigourosly and 
extortly the forsayd Shiref with his nakyd swerde drawen in his haned, in 
present of many did strike and bett he your pore oratour the Portre of the 
forsayd towne of Fydyrth, offiser, abowte the hedd, that he hys not abyll as 
yet to repayre unto your Lordshipe to complayne, and in like manner ran 
att one of the Burgess ther and cott him in the hand. Ifhe had not borne of 
the stroke with a staff his hand had been cutte of quite. One of his fyngyrs 
his in danger never to recover; and a nodyr pore man his fingyr his cutte 
of and never had any sinys, be cawse he cryed, seeyng the Portre so bettyng 
for refusing the Shireffe of a Nyresse custome namit Quin and Lewery, that 
never was paid to no Shiref afore, whiche unconveniens shall be proved bi 
many honest personys if hit be your Lordshipp his whill. 


We will now go on with some scraps taken here and there from 
the presentments made to the Commissioners illustrating the 
sort of violent doing which went on, even—we might say more espe- 
cially—at the hands of persons of the highest rauk. One great 
source of evil was, as we have already said, the way in which the 
English Lords played fast and loose with English and Ivish law, 
and vexed Englishmen with exactions to which Irish law only 
could give them any pretext. Thus the “ Verdict of the Com- 
mons of the body of the county of Wexford” presents “ that the 
Erle of Ossory taketh paines and kanes in the shire of Shilborn; 
and for a kane entereth into y* town of Ramsgrange with force, 
and so keepeth it from John Devereux,” which John Devereux, it 
should be observed, stands first in the list of presentors. They 
further present 
That John Sherlock, merchant of Waterford, did cause and procure Perse, 
Earle of Ossory, and Lord James Butler, to come with theire great oste 
violently, with force and arms unto the parish of Mulrankan in y* county 
of Wexford y® 2d day of February y* 24th year of y® raigne of our sove- 
raine lord ; and then and there did feloniously take away from Walter 
Browne of Mulrankan, and John Devereux, and certain goods from James 
Keating to y® valew of £100 and more; and then the said Lord James 
Butler with part of the said oste did menace y¢ commonalty of Federt to 
have coyne and livery of them; and in eschewing of y® same were com- 
pelled to pay unto y¢ said James 20 marks. 


In both these cases the exaction made by the English Earl was 
essentially an Irish exaction. “Kanes” or “cains” are defined 
as “the Gaelic word for fines payable to the chieftain or Lord.” 
Another item in the same page sounds harmless enough :— 

Item, they present that Katherin Hore and Margaret Hore be general 
heyres to Harpestone Edmund Hore of all his lands. : 
“Harpestone Edmund Hore” means “Edmund Hore of Hi 
stone,” like “Hardriding Dick” in the famous Surtees 
But presently, in another presentment, we read :— 

Item, they present that in the 18th year of our soveraigne lord (1 a6) 
David Hore feloniously entered and broke Fh sen of Edmond Here, 
there feloniously did kill and sley y* said Edmond and his wife; she thes 
being great with child of 2 children, 
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Tho here what was to be the object 


The tragedy recounted at p. 46 arose from an endeavour to make the suc- 
cession pass according to Brehon law, under which a nephew or infant son 
might be excluded, and which absolutely excluded female heirs. The ver- 
dict of the jury, however, is in favour of the legal claims of the daughters 
as “heirs general.” It is well known that internecine disputes among the 
Earls of Desmond, and in other great Anglo-Irish families, arose from similar 
controversies, Whether the succession should pass by Brehon or by feudal 
law. 

Not far off again comes a charge against no less a culprit than 
the town of Ross itself. A dispute of our own day seems to be 
forestalled when we read the complaint “that the inhabitants of 
the town of Ross do retaile with Irishmen, and selleth them their 
tillery as well in warre as in , and did keep out English men 
to be murdered of the enemies.” “ Tillery” is “artillery,” but 
used, as in the ease of Jonathan, of weapons—at any rate of mis- 
sile weapons—in general. The town however had its grievances 
in return. In “the 24th yeare of the raigne of our soveraigne 
Lord, my Lord of Ossory was convicted in a riott by verdict of 
12 men for forceable entry into a house of one Joanne Dobbyn, 
widow, within the said towne of Rosse.” Such a conviction is 
all very well as far as it goes; but we should like to know some- 
thing of the sentence also, and how it was carried out. 

Besides the doings of Earls, the presentments are crowded with 
the murders, robberies, and other acts of violence done by smaller 

le, and we are further reminded that we are in the year 
1537 by the presentment of offences of another kind :— 


Item, they present that the Deane of Fernes pursued a bull from the 
Court of Rome. 


Several other persons are charged with the same crime, includi 
“Sir Richard Browne, of the Land,” who “ re 
bull from Rome called sua nob,” of which name we should have 
liked some further account. 

We find that we have taken our instances from the former part 
of the book. But we really do not see that matters were much 
better in 1576 than they had been in 1537. The whole collection 
is exceedingly curious and well edited, a specimen of genuine 
materials for history. But we would venture to ask whether 
“Strongbonian,” which occurs several times, is an allowable form. 
To us it suggests rather strength of bone than strength of bow. 
And what can be meant by “ Their chosen Head (and such is 
the literal interpretation of the Gaelic Ceann and the Gaulic 
Chef)” ? Machiavelli talked of the French taking Rome under 
| same we wonder whether he thought that they already spoke 

ce. 


MINOR POETS.* 


iv in the earlier days of the world’s history it was considered 
a reasonable and proper question to put to each new comer, 
“Are you a pirate?” we think that with equal propriety, and 
with even greater ex ion of a reply in ‘the lienetion the 
question might now be put, “Are youa poet?” Among men 
who can make any pretence to a polite education, the number who 
have really published peony, compared with those who have not, 
is perhaps not large. But then we must remember that, for every 
man who gets into print, there are at least some hundred who 
have gone so far as to get into manuscript. And for every man 
who has got into manuscript there are at least some thousand who 
have a vague kind of feeling that some day or other they will 
make a beginning of their epic, or at least write a sonnet to some 
lady's eyes or an ode to libe When we come to look back 
upon our own younger = and to reckon up on our fingers the 
poets whom we knew at the University, we can readily remember 
seven whose glory it was to reach the goal of the publisher’s house, 
and whose exquisite delight it was to correct the printer's proof. If 
one small circle at one University could boast of its seven printing 
poets, who but a member of the Statistical Society can venture to 
rm an estimate of the number of poets, in print and out of print, 
that the country can boast of? It is a pity that no attempt was 
made in this yeu’s Census to ascertain their number, but we hope 
the subject will not be overlooked on a future occasion. We would 
at commend this matter to the consideration of the Chan- 
or of the Exchequer, for we do not know why any one should 
beany more allowed to write poetry without a license than to 
acun ora dog. However tierce may be our neighbour's dog, 

or however awkward he himself may be in handling his gun, we 
would rather encounter the risks of both the one and the other 
than be exposed to the merciless attacks of a poetical friend. 
Against these indeed you nowhere feel safe. The most unlikely 
man in the world—one who looks as if he had talked prose all 
his life without knowing it—catches hold of you by the button- 
hole, and in a confiding whisper asks if you will kindly give your 
opinion on a poem he has in his pocket. We ourselves remember 
ow a man once asked us if we could oblige him by looking for 
the next few days through all the leading morning papers. We 


somewhat reluctantly undertook the task, but at the same time 
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ted that it might be just as well if he were to inform us 
our search. With an air of mystery 
he confided to us the fact that his first volume of poems was on 
the point of appearing. We ventured to throw out a hint that, 
as we were in the midst of the Parliamen season, it was 
somewhat unlikely that the leading journals would find time or 
space a review of hi however great might be their 
merits. Our hint was not well received, and he left us with 
a parting injunction to be icularly careful not to overlook 
the columns of the Times. Such thoughts have been su 
to us by the volumes of that at present are lying before 
us. It is likely enough that of the poets—and their number 
is almost legion—has his small band of followers ly on the 
look-out for criticism, and hopeful to catch that applause which 
so rarely comes. To some among these authors we cannot refuse 
our sympathy, though at the same time we could have wished 
that they had been satisfied with the mere ion of that 
“deep poetic heart” which, as the Laureate tells us, “is more 
than all poetic fame.” Others among them are evidently so well 
Fegan es with themselves that it is impossible that they should 
affected by any adverse criticism on our part. On some one or 
two perhaps we hope that we may be able to bestow some well- 
earned praise. 

It is scarcely to be imagined that Mr. Jackson will find among 
his readers any so deeply versed in polite learning as to be able to 
translate at sight the title he has chosen for his work. He will 
be read mostly, if not altogether, by the ladies, and by those ladies 
who are at that blissfully ignorant age when a young curate, 
much more a young rector, still seems to them “apparelled in 
celestial light.” e can imagine one of them turning over the 
pages of her brother’s Latin dictionary, and to her confusion find- 
ing Nuge rendered “ jokes, jests, silly things, idle speeches, trifles, 
trumpery, stuff, nonsense.” If we were so fortunate as to be 
standing by her elbow, we would tell her that of all these eight 
renderings she and her bard, provided that they did not select 
“ trifles,” might have their pick. For as to the first two epithets, 
if Mr. Jackson’s poems are not jokes yew in themselves, they 
can very easily be turned into them ; for the remaining five 
which we have left him, it would be difficult to say which is the 
most appropriate, when all suit so well. While we fully concede 
the use of nugz, we cannot admit, however, that this icular 
form of nonsense in any way appertains to the lyre. We should 
be to be so di even to the Jew’s harp as to 
associate it with Mr. J; n’s Muse. The only musical instru- 
ment to which he can justly | any claim is the proverbial y 
trumpet of the country fair. This, indeed, he shows great skill in 
blowing, as our readers will readily admit when we lay before 
them his preface :— 

The First Part of this Work was printed to [the italics are none of ours: 
years ago, for private circulation only. The very favourable reception 
met with from many of the most distinguished minds in the country, as 
testified by letters to the Author, has induced him to reprint the 
First Part, with the addition of two others, completing the volume. It 
remains to be seen whether the public verdict will justify its publication. 
Why cannot Mr. Jackson go a step further, and, like Professor 
Holloway, print his testimonials? Every one who has read how 
Mrs, Martha Jolly was cured by a box of pills after fifty years of 
indescribable agony must place unbounded faith in the great 
medicine man. hy should not Mr. Jackson in a similar testi- 
monial show us how some “distinguished mind,” after fifty years 
of indescribable agony in trying to understand Wordsworth, had 
at last in Nuge found a bard who could “ raze out the 
written troubles of the brain” and make modern poetry as easy as 
the Church Catechism. Mr. Jackson’s meaning, whenever he 
happens to have one, does certainly for the most part lie on the 

e. At times, however, he shows that, if he only chooses, he 
is as capable as any other poet of the day of writing unintelli- 
gibly. In the following verse, taken from his poem on Napoleon L, 
he does not in _— of mystery fall far short of his rival, Mr. 
Buchanan, who has just written of Napoleon III. :— 

The sn had sunk to balmy sleep, 
. By fits its mighty bosom heaving, 
Like giant hush’d in slumbers deep, 
The troubled past in visions weaving. 
The Psalmist to be sure had compared the sun to a giant about to 
run his course, and Mr. Jackson we sup may be allowed at 
the close of the day to put the giant to bed. But why the sun’s 
sleep is balmy, and where, in a strict topographical point of view, 
its bosom is situated, we are not prepared, even after the discoveries 
of the Eclipse Expedition, to state. We should do Mr. Jackson an 
injustice if we did not hasten to state that it is only on the rarest 
occasions that his poems require any mental effort on the part of 
the reader. The following is a fair specimen of his 224 pages of 
poetry made easy :— 
The sea, with fond emotion, 
More gently laves thy feet, 
And syllables devotion 
In murmurs low and sweet. 
A parson least of all men can find justification for running into 
print. Twice a week he has before him a helpless congregation 
on whom he can, almost without limit, inflict his dulnmess. Have 
the rustics of Heaton Norris deserted poetry and the church, that 
their rector is not content with his pulpit, but “syllables devotion” 
to the public at large in this gaudily hound volume? If we could 
feel sure that as his poems have grown longer his sermons have 
grown shorter, we would, in our respect for suffering humanity, 
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accept this volume with resignation, if not with gratitude. But 
when we remember how that, in our author’s iy, i 


Infection caught from Passion’s sink 
With all our future life will blend, 


we cannot but fear that this particular kind of infection that he 
has taken—in Swift's language, the scribbling itch—will be found 
= “blend” with his sermons as well as with the rest of his future 

e. 

We would venture to advise Mr. Bradfield to recast his poem 
of Hermione. He shows, no doubt, a certain power, but not 
perhaps altogether of the kind that he imagines. We cannot 
admit that he is capable of treading in the steps of Keats, and of 
writing a ptatin poem. He might, however, meet with no 
slight success if he were to devote himself to the composition of a 
Christmas pantomime. We heartily admire his conception of the 
Satyr in love, who by a fairy’s device had a face given to him 
which to himself seemed most beautiful, but to others so hideous 
that wherever he went “ the ground set up agrin.” We only 
wish that we could be among a party of children at Drury Lane 
when the followin tical conception should receive all the aid 
that the realism of the age can afford :— 

And at his words two donkey’s ears shot u 
Beside his own, his nose swelled out, reo: 4 red, 
His chin became the visage of an im 

That leered with horrid grin and rolled its eyes. 


Mr. Bradfield should find out where his real powers lie, and leave 
to other poets to sing of the convolvulus that “ dallied in air its 
variegated bloom,” and of the “ star that wreathes the moonlight.” 
Such lines are very pretty, no doubt, and full of meaning, at least 
to botanists and to astronomers. But let him not be satisfied with 
writing for such small classes. It would cause him but very little 
trouble to transform his sentimental poem into an honest panto- 
mime that would, we should hope, make his audience laugh with 
him, and not at him. 

Mr. Birch, however much he may agree with Mr. Bradfield in 
® purely poetical point of view, yet scarcely is at one with him as 
regards the proper function of a star. Mr. Bradfield, as we have 
already shown, has employed the stars to wreath the moonlight, 
while Mr. Birch rather looks upon them as a thousand lamps 
whose duty it is their queen, the moon, to guide. We are not 
prepared to maintain that there is any real contradiction between 
these two points of view, for it is perhaps conceivable that a lamp, 
while guidin its queen, may form a wreath to the light which 
she sheds. If Mr. Jackson could lend to this midnight scene “ the 
mighty bosom” of his sun when “ sunk to balmy sleep,” we 
should have a scene unparalleled for its astronomical solemnity. 
Setting astronomy aside for the moment, we notice that Mr. 
Birch so far loses himself in one of his reveries as to make 
store rhyme with awe. No doubt in London and for a considerable 
distance round this rhyme would, so far as the ear is concerned, 

muster. But nevertheless Mr. Birch does well in describing 
it as a “solemn awe.” For such a feeling alone must come over 
the minds of many of his readers as they reflect that there is at all 
events one man who lays claim to a poet’s ear and yet can discover 
a rhyme between sounds so absolutely different. As for the rest of 
his poetry, when we have left aside his astronomy and his rhymes, 
we can find nothing in it to praise but its extreme simplicity. The 
following verse may be by courtesy entitled “a reverie of song,” 
though in plain speaking it is little better than doggerel :— 
Without Pompeii’s wall is standing 
A youth, a noble sentinel ; 
By the Emperor’s commanding 
Guarding still the citadel. 


What had induced the Emperor on that special occasion to post 

the sentinel, or why to guard the citadel he was posted outside 

the walls of the town, “the reverie ” does not go on to inform us. 

The poem concludes with a general exhortation to the readers to 

“earn your calling—and obey.” Our calling, among other thin 

is to criticize silly poets, and we have not been unwilling, on the 
nt occasion, to obey. 

It is not often that a small farmer’s son, who was taken from 
the National School of his village to labour in the fields at an age 
when the children of the rich have scarcely left the nursery, gets 
even so far on in his education as to learn to read poetry, much 
bay poor George Heath did, to write it. His history, as told 
in the memoir prefixed to his poems, is a touching one. A self- 
taught country lad, thirsting after knowledge and full of honest 
—- lives long enough to feel that he may become the pride 
of at all events the a side, and then at an early falls a 
prey to consumption. e cannot pretend that in this young 
peasant, so early cut off, the world has lost a great or even an 
original poet. All princes who die early would have made great 
kings, and all poets who, like Kirke White and George Heath, 
scarcely attain manhood would have made equally great poets. 
Nevertheless, he writes with an unambitious simplicity of which 
the following lines are a fair specimen. They are taken from “a 
fragment” found amongst the poet’s papers after his death :— 

O Fate! 1 only asked thee for a friend, 

A tender, loving, sympathizing friend ; 

I never rae to win a dearer tie, 

O Fame! I only asked thee for a wreath, 

A simple wiesth to please my friend withal. 

O Life! I only asked thee for a moderate lease, 

A simple, quiet lot, ungilded by 

The gloss of wealth power, but blessed with health. 
© Earth! they have not deign’d to hear my prayer ; 


| 


Thou wilt be kinder to me, Mother Earth, 

And give me all I ask of thee, I know— 

A quiet resting place. 

If this is not poetry, it has at all events the merit, somewhat un- 
usual with modern poetry, of being altogether intelligible. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR.* 
(Concluding Notice.) 


ig might have been expected in a higher grammar, such as we 
suppose the Public School Latin Grammar professes to be, that it 
would contain a good deal of matter which would bear being classed 
under the head of Philology. The book, however, does not pro- 
fess to be philological, and there is little or nothing that properly 
belongs to this subject excepting the first chapter, which treats of 
Phonology, and the Appendix, which is perhaps the most useful 
portion of the work, and is divided into five sections, with sub- 
divisions too numerous to be counted. We must, we fear, for the 

resent omit to say anything more of either of these parts of the 
casing We must leave out also much that we had to say as 
regards other faults to be found with the Etymological chapters. 
We scarcely remember to have noticed so many faults to be animad- 
verted on in any book that it has been our fortune to review. But 
we have promised in this remaining article a review of the Syntax, 
and we now proceed to redeem our promise. 

In one respect we can heartily praise this portion of the volume, 
Whatever may be thought of the arrangement, the classifications, 
or the truth of the author’s remarks, the reader is at least enabled 
here to judge for himself of the rules that are given. The book is 
absolutely loaded with quotations illustrative of the matter in the 
text, and these not coined out of the author’s head, like the ele- 
gant rendering Huc curre nunc celeriter of the Latin Primer for 
the equally elegant English run hither now quickly, but taken 
directly from the best classical authors. Every section, beginning 
from the second sew aa of the Syntax, winds up with a profusion 
of Examples, classed under the heads of the italic capitals. At 
the end of Section I. of this chapter we light upon the first of 
these classified catalogues, and we find an arrangement under 4, 
B, C, D, E, the last of which appears to us to be subdivided into 
Eaand Eb. But upon referring back to the section to which it 
belongs we are utterly unable to find any corresponding arrange- 
ment of subjects to which to refer them; and yet the eight pages 
to which these examples belong contain a eat fe of classifications 
which we really cannot be at the trouble of counting, and for 
which the Roman and the Arabic numerals and the small Roman 
letters (a), (b), (c), &c., in brackets, are adopted. After lookin 
closely through this confused and most perplexing set of letters an 
figures, we came upon a capital A in italics with six subordinate 
classes, and a capital B with five, but, alas, we were unable to dis- 
cover that they had any connexion with the same letters in the 
“Examples of the Rules of Agreement, for practice.” We made 
a last attempt, and took the first instance under the head B, which 
runs as follows :— 

Pars in crucem acti, pars bestiis objecti sunt.—Sall. Jug. 14. 
And after some trouble we discovered that it refers to the head 
Synesis. As this particular example affords a very good instance 
of a charge we have already brought against the author of the 
Grammar, we will enlarge upon it. 

Synesis, then, it appears, is that figure which regulates agree- 
ment by the meaning rather than the form of words. Under this 
head we are reminded very properly that singular collective 
nouns, as pars, multitudo, vulgus, turba, vis, juventus, nobili 
plebs, &c., are used by Livy, Sallust, and the poets, with pl 
predicates and agreement of gender card sive. Nor could 
there possibly have been a better instance selected than the one 
which we have quoted, in which the natural grammatical sequence 
of gender as oa as number is violated. But who would have 
thought that, in a higher Latin Grammar like this, no attempt 
should have been made to distinguish between the cases where 
this grammatical figure is used and those which follow the more 
common usage? It is not of course pretended that the mind of 
the Roman was up to minute and refined distinctions of meaning, 
or that in writers of a later age these forms may not have been 
sometimes used quite indiscriminately. But though, as we have 
before said, it seems to us that the writer of the Grammar has no 
delicate —— of shades of difference in the meaning of either 
Latin or English sentences, we should at least have expected him 
to chronicle the fact that the union of both these kinds of con- 
struction is common. Several instances might have been quoted 
from Virgil. We content ourselves with two which will serve to 
illustrate our meaning :— 

Undique visendi studio Trojana juventus 

Circumfusa ruit, certantque illudere capto, 
Is it not quite evident that the design of the singular verb is to 
indicate the simultaneous movement of a large mass, and that of 
the plural to represent the multitude as severed into groups? 
It is certain that the singular use of the second verb certat for 
certant would not even have been good Latin. Again, in the 

At genus e sylvis Cyclopum et montibus altis 

Excitum ruit ad portus, et litora complent, 


there is the same distinction, though complet might have bea 


* The Public School Latin Grammar, for the Use of Schools “leg 
and Private Students. London: Longmans & Co, 1871. 
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correctly used for complent ; but the poet designedly used the plural 
term as more expressive of the throng completely covering the 

und. The same explanation of severance into parties pay 
accounts for the similar change of number in the two verbs in the 


Non arma juventus 


Exercet, portusve aut propugnacula bello 

Tuta parant. 
Even in the passage from Sallust which we have taken as the 
author's first specimen, it is clear that there would have been 
quite a different meaning if the author had said 

Pars in crucem acta, pars bestiis objecta est. 
We have dwelt the longer on this point because it is one of many 
instances which we have noticed of a similar want of appreciation 
of the niceties of language. 

We shall be told perhaps that all scholars know this, that we 

have made no discovery in our very commonplace explanation of 
the divers usages of the singular and the plural number of the verb 
when agreeing with a noun of multitude. And that is the very 
reason why we notice it. If everybody who is a scholar knows 
these things, it is well that eventees who is intended to be a 
scholar should be taught them. On the mere score of throwing a 
little interest into so dull a subject as the rules of Syntax it would 
have been worth the author’s while to draw attention to the facts 
of the case. 
This fault of omitting to notice minute distinctions appears 
erpetually in the Grammar. We quote but one other instance. 
Pinter prepositions governing an accusative case we have the fol- 
lowing examples under the head of adversus, adversum (also 
written advorsus, advorsum) :—~ 

(1.) Place (over against, opposite) : Urbs adversus Pydnam posita est, the 
city stands opposite to Pydna. Quis hic est que me advorsum incedit? who 
is this woman coming fuce to face with me? VPlaut. Ire advorsum alicui, to 


to meet some one=obviam ire. Exadversus is found, as exadversus 
‘Athenas, opposite Athens. 


Now, to say nothing of the omission to notice that exadversus is 
used with a dative in post-classical authors, which it might have 
been well to mention if only in the way of caution against such 
use, the fault we find here is that no one would ever have guessed 
that there was any distinction in the use of adversus and ex- 
adversus. Yet if the latter word were substituted for the former 
in the two instances quoted, it would at once be seen that one 
sentence would bear it and the other could not. The word is of 
sufficiently common occurrence, and always implies the existence 
of a third spot distinct from the two which are said to be opposite 
to each other. 

We have nothing to say as regards the general arrangement of 
the Syntax further than this, that it follows suit—the first chapter 
being very properly concerned with the general “ doctrine of 
sentences”; the second and third being respectively devoted to 
“the simple sentence” and “the compound sentence.” Under 
the head of “ the simple sentence” we observe the repetition of 
the unphilosophical classification adopted by the Primer, where the 
infinitive is said to stand prolately after prolative verbs and 
adjectives. This new term is explained in the Glossary to the 
Primer, as follows :— 

Prolative Relation (proferre, to extend), that in which predication is 
extended by an Indefinite (therefore called Prolate) joined to a class of 
Verbs, Participles, and, poetically, Adjectives, hence called Prolative. 
Attentive consideration shows that this use of the Infinitive is really dis- 
tinct from its Objective use, constituting a special relation in grammar, and 
requiring a distinctive appellation. 

Instances are such as the following :— 

Noli contendere, do not contend. 

Solent cogitare, they are wont to reflect. 

Magna volunt gerere, they wish to perform great things. 
We fear we must be content to incur the author's charge of want 
of attentive consideration, for we are unable to see that noli, solent, 
and volunt in the above passages are important enough to be con- 
sidered as being extended by the addition of the infinitives conten- 

, cogitare, gerere. But as we are unwilling to deprive the 

author of the benefit of cae age can be said in justification 
of his adopting and retaining the term, we will insert both the 
notes that he has attached to his definition of the ProLative 
ReLation :— 

Note 1. That such an Infinitive is distinct from an Objective Verb-Noun 
appears from the fact that Infinitives of Copulative Verbs so constructed 
retain the Complement in the same Case with the Subject: as 

Puer vult fieri doctus, the boy wishes to become learned. Non omnes pos- 


sumus esse philosophi, we cannot all be philosophers. Homerus cecus fuisse 
creditur, believed to have been Pind. 


Note 2, The Verbs which take a Prolative Infinitive are such as express 

ability, desire, custom, beginning, ceasing, seeming, being thought, being said, 
+ as possum, volo, cupio, coepi, pergo, videor, credor, dicor, &c. 

When we reach the section on Case Construction, we are fairly 
beaten by the amount of letters, Greek, Roman, and italic, and 
the numbers, Arabic and Roman, with or without brackets, that 
= used, ves were at first utterl ore = comprehend upon 
what. system they were arranged. But, after hunting through the 
whole section, wd discovered that there was a little  differesee in 
the size of the italic capitals, the larger ones corresponding to the 
temarks made on the different cases; the smaller belonging to the 
subsections ; the difference or size of the two sets being so slight 


that we had not at first noticed it at all. When we come to C, 
Which appears to stand as the index letter, denoting where the 
Sccusative case begins to be treated of, we find a subdivision 


which we can make nothing of. First comes 1., followed by A, 
with nine following phs, to which the Arabic numerals are 
prinee in brackets (1), (2), &c.; after which comes 44, with 
ive more numerals ; after which, oe, comes a final ph, 
headed by the Roman letter ©) in brackets ; and in this style the 
whole section proceeds. And now to say a few words about the 
contents of C. They may be taken as a tolerable specimen of 
the difficulties which the reader may ex in the Grammar gene- 
rally, as well as of the unphilosophical character of the writer’s 
mind. ‘ The Accusative is the case of the Contained or Attained 
nearer Object.” ‘This is explained in a note as follows—“ By the 
Contained Object is meant that which follows Intransitive Verbs; 
by the Attained Object that which follows Transitive Verbs.” 
After this is added, “Any agent may become an Object.” A 
striker may be struck, &c., but not every object can be an agent in 
a proper sense. Therefore it is that in neuter nouns (as bellum, 
regnum, mel, far, &c.) the accusative is the primary, the nomina- 
tive only a secondary, form. Here follows a very scholarlike 
remark, which we extract :— 

Therefore, also, when a Proposition (as “the parrot speaks”) quits the 
form of statement and passes into an abstract notion (“the parrot’s speak- 
ing”), while the finite Verb becomes Infinitive (loqui), the Nominative 
becomes Accusative (psittacum) ; that is, the subject of an infinitive is an 
accusative in Latin. Such a notion, “ psittacum loqui,” is essentially objec- 
tive, but, like the nominative of a neuter word, it can, by a secondary use, 
become the subject of a proposition ; as “ psittacum loqui credibile est.” 
And here one might have expected some little information as to 
whether the accusative is not in mays Ponte the primary, and 
the nominative the secondary, form. hatever be the truth in 
this matter, the subject is extremely interesting, but not a word 
more than the hint we have transcribed occurs in the Public 
School Latin Grammar. 

In continuation of this subject the author observes truly that 
to draw the line which divides intransitive from transitive verbs 
is not an easy matter. We confess we think the following con- 
siderations, which he thinks may throw light upon the subject, are 
very clumsy and unnecessarily complicated :— 

A. (1.) Every verb has at least one object, its own activity represented 
by its most abstract Verbal Noun in (ion) —io, as agere actionem, stare 
stationem, ire itionem, narrare narrationem, &c. " 

(2.) This purest abstract form is not however used by Latin authors in 

connexion with Verbs. But other Substantives more or less concrete are so 
used with the Verbs to which they belong; the construction being that 
called “ the Cognate Accusative” or “ Accusative of the Verbal Operation ” 
or “ Contained Accusative.” 
Whether any point is gained by such a fantastic explanation we 
must leave readers to for we will 
conclude what we have to say on the accusative case with an 
instance in which we have no hesitation in pronouncing the writer 
entirely mistaken. He says :— 

AA. Under the head of the Contained Accusative must be placed (1) 
the Accusative of Duration of Time. 

“ Annum jam audis Cratippum”—you have been a scholar o; 
Cratippus for a year. We admit that the writer is true to his 
own definition of the contained accusative being that which 
follows intransitive verbs—for annum comes after audis, and audis 
must be regarded as intransitive as far as annum is concerned, 
however transitive it may be in governing Cratippum ; but we 
confess our inability to connect it in any way with either of the 
style of supposing that the preposition ike the ish for, 

We have been chiefly occupied in the ungrateful task of ex- 
posing the faults of a work which is specially open to adverse 
criticism, and will no doubt be extensively abused. But we ought 
not to part from it without giving it its due meed of praise. It 
is a complete repertory of useful information on all points of 

matical flexion and construction, brought up to the standard 
of the latest discoveries. There is scarcely a point of mar 
that can be mooted on which useful information as to facts will 
not be found. 


STEPHEN’S PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE.* 


ag else be the li merits or defects of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, he at all events knows how to select a 
title. The spirit of the playground is just that in which the 
k before us is written. There is all its vigour and animal spirits, 
its plentiful fun, and its full measure of earnestness about the play 
iteel. Such a title serves as a kind of apology for a want of the 
romance which one might possibly expect to find in a collection 
of Alpine narratives. By its half-serious paradox it disarms the 
criticism that it challenges. Granted that the mountains are ro- 
mantic and Ruskinesque. Well then, this book does not look at 
them in that point of view, but in another. There really is not 
much more to be said, provided only that it be a legitimate occu- 
tion to make fun out of romantic things—which within limits 
1s true—and that the fun itself remain subject to the laws of that 
vague jurisdiction to which we give the name of taste. 
course all depends on whether these limits are observed, and 
these canons obeyed. Has Mr. Stephen done soP We have no 
hesitation in saying that he has, though it might be difficult to 
assign ay Oars grounds for the verdict. A set of articles are 
written, chiefly for the Alpine periodicals, some for the more sedate 


* The Playground of Europe. By Leslie Stephen, late President of the 
Alpine Cink. Lenten: 
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pages of Fraser. They relate to the most gorgeous scenes that 
the human eye can witness, to the most inspiring realms of science 
that have ever been opened to the mind, to dangers and adven- 
tures which often put life and limb in peril. At least half of 
them are put together in a tone which, though it sometimes 
drops into matter of fact, may on the whole be described as 
jocular. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the attempt 
would be a failure. How often have we in these columns de- 
plored the fatality which so strangely turns a sensible story-teller 
into a dismal joker of jokes, with not even the redeeming feature 
of being funny! The average writer somehow cannot gauge the 
common sense of his readers, cannot make allowance for the cold 
blood in which they read a page of playfulness which seems so 
natural to himself, and still more cannot find out, any more than 
we can point out in words, the line which divides the humorous 
from the vulgar. Somehow or other Mr. Stephen has managed 
to make sure of this line. To use the most expressive phrase that 
can be applied to a performance when a question of good taste is 
involved, he contrives to “ hit it off.” To do this is to make sure 
of success. The world is only too indulgent to all amusing litera- 
ture, and an Alpine meeting, or the circle of readers of a magazine, 
must be very difficult to please if they failed to recognise a 
paper from Mr. Stephen’s Sent as one of the choicest treats 
that could be promised them, It must be confessed that, with 
all their grandeur, the Alps are fertile in the sources from 
which humour springs Past discomforts are always humorous ; 
adventures in which slight danger, and only slight, is frequently 
occurring, are necessarily lively, if not actually comic; and that 
eating, ane and sleeping constitute three-fourths of moun- 
taineering, and that those who mountaineer find a store of 
humorous interest connected with them, the whole cyclopedia 
of Alpine literature is one gigantic melancholy proof. a these 
sources it is undeniable that Mr. Stephen very largely draws. 
But he can draw upon them with safety when other men cannot. 
Somehow, though a lunch in the snow is in itself much the same 
whoever be the person who eats it, and though a night in a chalet 
among the fleas bears a tolerably uniform level of misery for all 
mankind, there is all the difference in the world, for literary 
purposes, whether it be a wise or a foolish writer who has ex- 

ienced them. There are authors who would be intolerable if 
they had to describe a descent into a volcano or a journey to the 
moon, Mr. — we fancy, would give fascination to an ascent 
of Primrose Hi 

One advantage, however, which Mr. Stephen starts with is that 
he has a good story to tell. The peaks and passes which he de- 
scribes could hardly be made hopelessly dull by the worst writer. 
Perhaps the success which he has undoubtedly achieved is not wholly 
unconnected with the fact that this good material is ready to hand. 
One of the most humorous of living popular writers, the most 
humorous indeed of all as the sort of broad fun which we 
are discussing, is Mr. Burnand. When he hasa good subject, his 
quick apprehension and his remarkable power of literary mimicry 
render him successful in a very high degree. But he has but little 
imagination or dramatic force; and when once a joke is played 
out, he finds himself without the power of creating incident or 
inventing situations which are actually necessary for the develop- 
ment of his peculiar gift. Mr. Stephen is more fortunate; or 
rather he is of tastes and scholarly associations which 
are not to be found in the professional “ comic writers.” The 
burlesque is only laid on, and the story is worth reading in itself. 
After laughing at his guide or his fellow-traveller, he has only to 
drop hack to the bergschrund or the aréte, and tell the tale of 
the ascent till the moment comes again for joking. Indeed, 
those who knew the early days of the Alpine Club will pro- 
bably remember that this was in reality very much the spirit 
in which its youthful triumphs were achieved. There used to 
be a kind of schoolboy friskiness about the ascents of fifteen or 
twenty years ago which it would be difficult to revive, but which 
it is not amiss to disinter. The Alpine Club, we fear, has gone the 
way of all Institutions. It has become extremely respectable, and 
eminently useful. We make no question that it is rich; and soon it 
will no doubt become “an interest” in the House of Commons. 
But in the days when Monte Rosa was an achievement and the 
Matterhorn an impossibility, when the Saas valley was unexplored 
and the High Level only remotely conceived, when Seiler did a 
quiet modest business and Wellig had his fortune yet to make— 
in those primitive days, if there was not stateliness there was at 
least fun. It is true that the mountains of Switzerland will be 
ever youthful to those who climb them in a youthful spirit, and 
even in a material and physical sense an ascent of the Finsteraar- 
horn will to the end of time be much the same thing as it was 
when the Club first set about it ; but the world is in the secret 
now, and those who spend their summer among the Alps cannot 
wield the alpenstock with quite the same exuberance and 
animalism, so to speak, in the face of society as those earlier ex- 

rers the echo of whose footsteps seems to be ringing through 

. Stephen’s pages. 

We have spoken of Mr. Stephen less as a mountaineer, and 
more as @ humorist, than he deserves. But many people 
can describe a mountain, whereas to be lively without being 
vulgar is so rare au accomplishment that it seemed more par- 
ticularly worthy of notice when it appeared. As to moun- 
taineering virtues there is not much to be said. Mr. Stephen’s 
reputation is too well established in Switzerland to need en- 
hancement at the present day. In activity he has but few rivals, 
in endurance perhaps none. Not long ago we remarked to an 


Oberland guide that it was reported that Der Herr Steffen 
was thinking of giving up the higher walks of Alpinism. The 
man’s face was a study. It was the kind of look which g 
Per meng churchwarden might wear if the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury had announced a resolve of never going inside a church 
again. But as the brave before Agamemuon are forgotien for 
want of a Homer, some of Mr. Stephen's fame might have died 
if he had not been himself an historian as well as a conqucror, 
After all, Alpinism is a great invention of our times, aud the 
generation which discovered it might fairly blush if it had failen 
to mean and vulgar pens to expound its glories. Asa religion, 
it has a worthy hierophant in Mr. Stephen; as a science, a worthy 
interpreter. It is curious, and perhaps a little annoying to common 
minds, to find how sciences grow up without notice, and, so to 
a without leave, around them. Who would have thought 

irty years ago that a young Fellow of a Cambridge College would 
now be considered decidedly behind the age who could not tel} 
what kind of axe-head was best for cutting steps in ice, and dis- 
criminate on which kind of glaciers you ought to work your way up 
the seraca, and on which you should take to the rocks? It ig 
when reflecting on such things that it is a genuine satisfaction to 
be brought face to face with acy like Mr. Stephen. Here ig 
some one who knows the whole thing; who cannot possibly be 
wrong; who has done everything, seen everything, contrived 
everything, suffered everything, that in any way belongs to the 
subject. The connoisseur, as he reads, plumes himself on being in 
company with a congenial mind—“ we, too, were of the army of 
Italy.” The commonplace person, the dunce in things Alpine, 
feels that, as he reads, the curtain is being withdrawn which 
veiled from him the lofty mysteries. It is difficult to say 
which has the best of it. Probably the dunce; for those 
who have no acquaintance with the ranks of the profoundly 
a little guess what yearnings they sometimes feel in 
their benighted hearts for some scrap of positive undoubted 
truth. In the course of the late Sicilian Eclipse expedition, one of 
the party of astronomers, of affable manners and a trifling know- 
ledge of Italian, was accosted on the evening of the eventful day 
by an officer of one of the Italian ships of war which happened to 
be on the station. ‘Can you tell me, sir,” he said mysteriously, 
“ who made this eclipse?” The man of science, a little taken ab 
gave the kind of answer which was reasonable and proper, and 
suitable for discouraging any further profane human inquiry. The 
gallant seaman, however, returned to the charge, and propounded 
his question afresh. This time the reply was less of a theological, 
and rather more of a practical and positive, kind ; “ it happens uatu- 
rally, nobody makes it, it is bound to take place in the due course 
of things.” The officer was not to be repulsed, “Oh, yes,” he 
explained, “I know all about that; but won’t oy tell me as a 
matter of fact who it really was—who actua yy made it—was 
it the English, or the Americans, or who?” It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that the answer finally given, if not scientifi- 
cally exact, was at all events not .derogatory to the honour 
of the national flag, ard at least one ship’s crew of the Italian 
navy is at this moment under an impression with regard to 
astronomical events which will effectually prevent them from 
attributing decadence, or a policy of selfish isolation irom the 
external cosmos, to a friendly naval Power. This little incident, 
which happens to be quite true, is a specimen of the craving for 
first-hand knowledge which even the most unlearned sometimes 
feel. The inquirer had his books of astronomy, no doubt; but 
here was a chance of getting the pure undiluted truth from 
source beyond dispute. It is much in this way that we recom- 
mend Mr. Stephen’s book to those of our fellow-countrymen who 
stay at home at ease. If they cannot go up the Rothhorn, let 
them read his account of it. In some respects, perhaps, the sub- 
stitute may a little fall short of the real thing; but at any rate 
they will have been much nearer to the world of ice than their 
fellow-countrymen who neither climb nor read. Those, meanwhile, 
who have their days of mountaineering to look back upon will 
accept with pleasure a series of sketches which will bring again 
to them, not only the ascents of their Swiss holidays, but the 
spirit in which they were accomplished. 


ROBINSON’S FALL OF METZ.* 


\ R. G. T. ROBINSON, the Special Correspondent of the 
IVE Manchester Guardian, was present on the side of the French 
at the battle of Gravelotte, and was consequently shut up in Metz 
until the fall of the place. On communications being restored 
with the outer world he was able to despatch some letters to that 
paper, which, as containing the first information of any sort about 
the defence, possessed the value due to priority of news and were 
read with very great interest; aud he has apparently been 
encouraged by that success to publish this bulky volume, to the 
formation of which an amount of padding from other communi- 
cations has been contributed sufficient almost entirely to obscure 
the flavour of reality and freshness that the original letters, 
written just after Metz fell, undoubtedly possessed. The result is 
a large but unsatisfactory book. Throughout the work it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the facts which Mr. Robinson himself 
witnessed, those which he records at second-hand, and state 
ments which are merely due to the power of imagination; and 

* The Fail of Metz: an Account of the Seventy Days’ Siege and of the 
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ther we rise from a perusal of the book with a feeling of regret 
Ghat the only Englisiman present on that memorable occasion 


_Mr. Robinson was at Paris when the war broke out, but 
managed to get to Metz shortly after the disastrous battles of 
Forbach and Worth, when Bazaine’s army was concentrating 
around that fortress. Riding out to the outposts on the morning 
of the 13th, he was arrested as a spy and carried off to Bazaine’s 
head-quarters, where he was civilly treated and at once supplied 
with a pass to return to the city. On the following day occurred 
the first of the great battles, that of Bondy, on the right bank 
of the Moselle. Mr. Robinson does not say whether or not he 
saw anything of the affair, but as his description contains no 

ysonal allusions, we infer that he was not in any | of 
the tield; and indeed the account, as far as realism and accu- 
racy go, might as well have been written in London. Inas- 
much as we are first given an analysis of Bazaine’s doubt and 
jrresolution, about which Mr. Robinson could not possibly have 
any actual information, we take leave, in the absence of any 
authority for the statement, to accept with reservation his asser- 
tion that,the “reserve ammunition ” of the army “was as yet un- 
discovered,” and that, when it was found, thirty millions of car- 
tridges turned out to be useless, The account of this battle is, in fact, 
apparently derived from second-hand information of very doubtful 
credibility. We are told how General Veron orders up the 5th 
battalion of Chasseurs, how the 64th hold their ground well for a 
time, but their ammunition is ded, and they break cover and 
mun, and how the 13th go to their aid, and more to the same 
effect; from all whicly it is to be inferred, not that these regiments 
were ordered up or ran away in at alla more conspicuous way 
than others, but that Mr. Robinson heard at some time or other 
during his captivity that they were actually engaged, and jotted 
down the numbers in his note-book. Considering that some 
sixty thousand men were engaged on the French side during 
the battle, the fact that the 5th battalion of Chasseurs re- 
ceived an order from General Veron is not very important. 

When Mr. Robinson tells us that “the 13th . . have 600 
recruits with them, who joined only yesterday,” we are satisfied 
that the statement must be incorrect; and when he describes 
how “the Prussians, with a wild hurrah, gain the wood, then 
bush by bush, tree by tree, the place is fought over, and we are 
driven back,” we feel equally convinced that it is a purely imagi- 
nary account that we are reading. The description (p. 42) is indeed 
ludicrously inappropriate to the events:—‘ General Pritzelwitz 
pushes his men between them [the corps of Generals Ladmirault 
and Decaen]. I don’t know if his name was then made mown 
to Ladmirault and Decaen, but think it must have been, and 
their astonishment at the sound of it momentarily paralysed them. 
There is no other supposition I could for a moment entertain ; it 
must have been their astonishment at this which allowed so 

at an advantage to be gained so easily.” Again we are told 

.44) that, after the battle, “On this side the soldiers are ex- 

tant. On the left have not the Prussians been cunningly drawn 
under the fort? Won't they dance to-morrow, that’s all! So the 
soldiers here are gleeful too, and execute a pantomime rehearsal of 
to-morrow’s drama joyfully.” Allowances may certainly be made 
for the Correspondent of @ provincial paper obliged to supply a 
certain amount of “copy” descriptive of things he cannot have 
seen, but it is a sorry joke to serve up such rubbish a second time 
in large type and handsome binding to the confusion of those who 
look for evidence at first hand. 

The next day Mr. Robinson paid a visit to the battlefield of 
Borny, his account of which is teresting, as it bears that impress 
of reality which so far had been wanting to the narrative, and 
brings to light the fact that the French had not only left their 
wounded on the ground of what they claimed to be at least a 
drawn battle, but that the French army had moved off entirely 
from the east side of the fortress :-— 

Back again all the way to Metz, and not a French soldier did we see. All 
where the vast camps were the other day is empty, and had the Prussians 
felt inclined, a few thousand might have marched in and captured Metz. 

the enemy as much information as the French commanders thought 
they possessed, they would have known, as I did, that between them and 
etz there was not a single soldier, not a single gun mounted on its walls, 
and that Fort Bellecroix +... was a harmless heap of earth and masonry. 

++. In short, it was Sebastopol over again.—P. 56. 

We should, however, accept this piece of evidence more unre- 
servedly if it were not coupled with the suspicious statement that 
some Uhlans rode up almost to the railway station to reconnoitre, 
ut were scared away by a boy shooting ws. Itis in the 
hest degree unlikely that Bazaine would have left the outside 
of Metz altogether unprotected after the severe battle of the 14th 
and equally so that any of the civil population should have 
sufficient nonchalance to go out sparrow-shooting at a time of such 
excitement; but Mr. Robinson makes both assertions in the same 
wconditional way, as if they were equally authentic. 
On the following day oceurred the battle of Mars-la-Tour or 
onville, when the Germans with much inferior numbers checked 
the retreat of the French army, and gained time to complete the 
flank march which was followed by the decisive battle of Grave- 


in contact with the enemy, would 
not even allow that this flank march was in contemplation. The 
Maire of Gorze sent him word that the country to the south-west 
of Metz was being filled with Prussian but.he “ was snubbed 
for his officiousness.” Returning to his village he was | 
before a Prussian General, “whom he found far more civil 
courteous than his own countrymen had been”; but clearly Mr. 
Robinson could not be in a position to know from the French lines 
what passed between the Maire and the Prussian General; thus a 
suspicion is thrown on the authenticity of the whole anecdote. 
Mr. Robinson takes up his position during the battle at ap ong 
where Marshal Bazaine’s head-quarters were during this day, 
according to him the French army was completely surprised :— 

Before Frossard’s men are on the move, before the General has done his 
breakfast, and before the commissariat agents can set out for Tronville, the 
Prussian shells come tumbling in amongst them all, creating the wildest 
confusion, Prince Murat looks up from his breakfast ; he, too, hears the 
sound, steps out from his tent, takes a glance round the country through 

i a re ry ith a phi wo! a 
if not of he quietly sits down finish =. 

Throughout the book Bazaine and his generals are uniformly 
represented as being too intent on their dinners and breakfasts even 
to turn out with the troops to fight. Whenever a sortie takes 
place afterwards, Bazaine, instead of going out to superintend, is 
playing billiards or breakfasting. The a ity of the over- 
statement is evident. Men so completely slaves to their appetite 
that not even the excitement of battle could get the better of 
it would clearly be quite incompetent to fulfil the most ordinary 
business of life in peace time. this battle, and the still greater 
one of the 18th, we have a confused, scrappy account which adds 
but little to the sum of existing know! on the subject; and 
as Mr. Robinson uniformly writes in the present tense, according 
to the detestable style of which Mr. Hepworth Dixon set the 
fashion, we are left to conjecture how much he would have it 
supposed he was really an eyewitness of, and how much he picked 
up at second or third . We infer that the actual fighting was 
beyond his view, from the extremely unnatural tone of the 
incidents described; the night visit to the battlefield, on the 
other hand, bears the impress of reality. His account of the state 
of the army, however, it must in fairness be added, does help to 
explain how.the French came to lose this inglorious battle ; 
Frossard’s corps had lost in their sudden fii from Saar- 
bruck almost all their camp equipment end cooking utensils, 
and Decaen’s (now Lebceuf’s) corps abandoned many of theirs 
at Borny, and the whole army was without a sufficiency of 
food and almost without water. The indecisive battle of the 
14th, and the failure to check the German flanking movement 
on the 16th, even with a great superiority of numbers—these 
checks, combined with the want of food, must have greatly 
dispirited the army and diminished the chance of breaking 
through the enemy’s scattered line—which ‘with 
might apparently have been attempted with brilliant suec- 
cess—and probably determined Bazaine to adopt the course he 
followed, of allowing the enemy to complete their arrangements 
deliberately and to attack him in their own time and manner; 
the worst mode probably of using French troops that 
be employed. When, however, Mr. Robinson says that consi- 
derable numbers died of hunger and fatigue at this early stage 
of the campaign, we cannot but think that the case has been 
overstated. It is very unlikely that any man went absolutely 
without food for the three days while the army was in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood Metz. the Guards 
were not engaged at Gravelotte, uring the in re- 
serve, bears the appearance of robability. They A not 
to have been employed in any of the subsequent sorties, so that 
the actual fighting they saw was limited to that of the r6th of 
August. Mr. Robinson speaks of the “needless battle” of Grave- 
lotte—a ludicrously inappropriate criticism,|for in fact it was the 
bon eae oer of the campaign, and equally a necessity to both 
sides. the previous actions the French might have pleaded 
surprise as a cause of failure. Here they a pitched battle 
on ground of their own choosing ; and while the Germans cl 
could not have remained np then an indefinite time, wi 
their rear towards Paris and ine between them and their 
base, neither could the French retreat within their fortitications 
without making one struggle for victory, The result, notwith- 
standing their losses, was oe eee by the Germans ; 
they discovered by the battle of Gravelotte their complete super- 
iority over their opponents, and henceforward were invincible. 

Mr. Robinson’s criticisms on the ization of the French 
army are hardly more happy than his views on the tactics of the 
campaign. Thus he divides off the different branches of the army 
into as many political classes; the 

African regiments might be considered chiefly as Orleanist or any other 
Renew Imperialist—but decidedly not Republican . . . The Guards 


elegant regiments were, of course, ridlist ; . . promotion 


the Imperial system than the cleverest engineer whose functions are 
simply 186. 
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. . . . Acavalry man who could sit a horse well and look pretty at reviews 
: was much more likely to rise to be a General under the artificial _ of 
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These extracts show that a man may be shut up for a long time 
with a French army and yet at the end know nothing about it. 
It would be difficult more completely to misrepresent the facts, 
though we willingly acquit Mr. Robinson of any deeper design 
than to spin out padding. There was no such separate local 
branch as he describes of the French army, which was above 
everything homogeneous, the officers especially being liable to 
transfer from one regiment to another in a manner unknown in 
other armies, and all branches but the Guards taking their turn 
of African duty. As to the rate of promotion in the Guards, it 
was usually promotion to a man to be — to that branch, 
but every such appointment obviously blocked up the way of 
others who already belonged to it, and the difficulty practically 
experienced was in fact to find a sufficient outlet for them. But 
the most conspicuous blunder is that about the Engineers and 
Attillery. A criticism that would have been applicable to the 
Prussian army in the time of Frederic the Great, and to our own 
at the present day, is ludicrously ae are to the French, 
whose military administration has differed from that of other 
nations in nothing more distinctly than in the absence of such 
class jealousies. Mr. Robinson has apparently never heard of 
Marshal Niel of the Engineers, for many years at the head of the 
French army; and he also has to be told that Marshal Lebceuf, 
who is held up to execration throughout his book as the incarna- 
tion of incompetence bolstered up by favouritism and the pam- 
red representative of Imperialism, belongs to the Artillery. 

As to the course of events after the battle of Gravelotte, 
this book certainly possesses considerable interest, because it 
contains almost the only information that has yet been made 

ublic regarding this extraordinary episode. According to Mr. 

binson the sortie on the 31st August and 1st September 
was made really in earnest, with a view to breaking out of 
the place. Three corps took part in it, those of Canrobert, 
Frossard, and Lebceuf (late Bazaine’s), and a deal of ground 
was gained towards the north-east, but the troops fell back 
dispirited on the second day from want of support, the Guards and 
the greater part of the army having been kept in reserve. This 
failure he ascribes to want of concert among the generals and 
deficient orders from Bazaine ; but as the latter is described as 
stopping “ comfortably at his ease ” in the rear to eat and drink, 
cal as several bayonet charges are recounted which certainl 
never took place, we cannot feel that he has thrown as muc 
light as he should on the real cause of failure. The reason- 
able presumption is that the French troops fought badly, and 
it rw | appears to have been very unwise to entrust so diffi- 
cult a to Frossard’s corps, which must have become quite 
demoralized by the crushing blows it had already received. If 
the Guards, who had hardly been engaged, had been put in the 
front, the result might have been different. With this failure the 
active portion of the defence came to an end. The sorties made 
afterwards appear to have been merely feints, which were not 
intended to succeed, and were attempted it would seem as much 
by way of retaining the semblance of discipline in the army 
as for any other pu The real motives which actuated 
Bazaine in the extraordinary line of conduct he adopted have yet 
to be unfolded, but so far as can be inferred from the account 
here given, which no doubt represents the general opinion floating 
about the place, and is so far very valuable, Bazaine began by 
waiting upon the course of events, looking for some opportunity 
to occur in his favour. The date of the great sortie indicates 
that to have been a movement in combination with MacMahon’s 
advance. The repulse sustained on the Ist of September must 
of course have still further impaired the fighting qualities of 
his army; yet it is impossible to believe that an attack pro- 
perly made, with the enormous superiority of forces which Bazaine 
might have +“ to bear at any one point, should not have 
enabled him to break through the beleaguering line had he 
been so minded. Certainly Trochu’s raw levies could not be got 
to face entrenched positions, but the Army of the Rhine had not 
et sunk to that level, and at any rate the Guard would have 
lad of an sugerionil for wiping away the stain resting 
upon the French mili c ter. But men who have made 
a mistake will often persist in it as one way of showing that they 
are right, and Bazaine’s conduct latterly very much resembled 
that of aman in the sulks. That he shut himself up to play 
billiards, as Mr. Robinson asserts, is, in our judgment, a statement 
absurd on the face of it. But whatever be the cause, the ill defence 
and final surrender of the Army of the Rhine far transcends in 
iy cg” any event that has ever befallen a modern army. Bazaine, 
in hi final General Order of the 28th of October, says that 
attempts to break through the fortified lines of the enemy would 
have resulted in disaster; as if any disaster could surpass that of 
the surrender of a huge army to one actually inferior in number. 
Had night attacks been saeeetet the enemy’s lines might have 
been carried with but little loss, for artillery fire at night is 
wonderfully innocuous, and in the dark the advantage is all on the 
side of the assailants, who have a plan, while their antagonists, 
not knowing what is coming, will certainly be bewildered. If the 
French army had thus broken out in several columns marchin 
in different directions, the Germans would have been distract 
in their pursuit, and it is hardly conceivable that some of the 
columns would not have succeeded in making their escape. 
Even had every man‘ been slain, they would at any rate have 
undergone a smaller disaster than to be taken prisoners without 
inflicting any loss on their foe; for some of the enemy also must 
have been killed in the process, while the Germans scattered over 


the country in pursuit would not have been in a condition to ad- 
vance on Orleans for some time, and the course of the war might 
have been wholly changed. At any rate, whatever might haye 
been their fate under bolder tactics, the actual behaviour of 
Bazaine and his army admits of but one opinion. A decent genera] 
with decent troops would wish for no better stroke of fortune than 
that his enemy should attempt with an army no larger than his 
own to surround him in an impregnable fortress. That the 
Germans should have ventured upon so rash an operation shows 
how completely they had taken the measure of their antagonists, 


EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE. 


lg is an interesting and, on the whole, a very well written 
book. It does not perhaps possess literary merits of an 
high order; though there is a certain freshness and truthfulnegg 
about the descriptions of things and persons which conciliates the 
confidence of the reader. Neither is it put together in the most 
attractive form. It is, as its title indicates, a collection of 
sketches linked together by no common thread of narrative, 
except that the incidents all come within the experience of g 
single writer, and that some of the characters make several] 
appearances. Perhaps it would have been the better if it had been 
a little more compressed, and if it had more unequivocally taken 
the form either of fiction or of a collection of authentic stories, 
It hovers on the confines of two distinct classes, or we should 
erhaps say that it consists apparently of genuine narratives 
font in an external coating of fiction; and there are times 
when we could wish to know with a little more precision whether 
we are on the solid ground of fact or soaring into the regions of 
imagination. But, however this may be, and we do not mean to lay 
too much stress upon these possible objections, the Episodes in an 
Obscure Life may be read with real pleasure and profit. The 
author announces himself as a clergyman who has laboured for 
many years at the East-end of London. He has made up bis mind 
that he has fallen into the niche which suited bim best, that he 
“ was meant to be a curate amongst struggling people,” and ap 
rently too that he was meant for no more conspicuous position, 
With the first of these opinions we have no difficulty in agreeing; 
so far, at least, as we can judge from his book, the author see 
admirably qualitied for his post; and though we should be sony 
to say that he would not be qualified for a higher sphere, we must 
admit that there are few positions in which a good and able man 
can find fitter employment for his energies. The writer is 
evidently a man of kindly nature; free from any bitter sectarian 
prejudices, and yet with a firm faith in the doctrine which he 
preaches; fully appreciating the importance of making friends 
with his poor parishioners instead of attempting to bully them 
into ~—-s his own views; and having consequently learnt to 
regard them with affection, and to honour the good qualities 
which are sometimes elicited by a ceaseless struggle with hard- 
ship. He tells us in all —— sincerity that nothing would 
tempt him to leave “the squalid district in which his hairs have 
wn grey,” and he hopes that, when his time comes, he may be 
uried in the Tower Hamlets Cemetery. The whole tenor of the 
book goes to strengthen our belief in these statements; and we 
lay it down with a pleasant feeling that, however painful are many 
of the scenes described, we have visited them in company with a 
man of admirable character and keen powers of observation, 

The book, it seems, owes its existence to the discovery ofa 
friend that the author had kept a diary; the friend judicious 
made extracts from it, and then persuaded the author to “ pe 
those extracts into something like literary shape.” The result is 
a series of sketches setting before us with uncommon vividness 
the realities of life at the East-end of London. The groundwork 
of the picture, as we need hardly say, is melancholy enough. Few 
of our readers, it is probable, are much in the habit of visiti 
that melancholy region in the flesh. It is as well that we should 
occasionally see it in the spirit, sufficiently to understand the con- 
ditions under which so many of our fellow-countrymen are grow- 
ing up. There is room enough for tragedy, without straining the 
facts, in the helpless struggle of thousands to keep themselves above 
starvation level; in the — sinking into the mass of pauperism of 
many who have known betterdays, and in the miserable catastrophes 
which too often finish lives of unbroken misery. The clergyman 
has only to paint from the current of human life which flows past 
his doors to produce pictures of a misery upon which it is painful 
to dwell. He is summoned, for example, by a little girl, not tall 
enough to reach his knocker, to visit her dying mother. Ie goes 
down an unpaved, dusty street, littered with stinking herring 
heads ; his guide takes him up a filthy, crooked, crazy staircase 
into a room smelling of sawdust, glue, shellac, and other mal- 
odorous materials, which serves as workshop, kitchen, and mealroom 
for a family, and a bedroom for most of them. There is a smaller 
girl, who envies her sister the excursion into fresh air even on 
such an errand ; there are four other sickly stunted children with 
the look of premature sharpness and weariness; there is the 
father, so narrow-shouldered as to look from behind like a boy, 
and with a face from which all acute sorrow has been expelled 
the daily suffering of many years. His life had become more an 
more hopeless as trade declined—“ the only trade to which hissix 
surviving children could be brought up, the trade in which his 
other children had died, and in which his wife was dying.” The 


* Episodes inan Obscure Life. 3 vols. London: Strahan & Co. 1871. 
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«e, +3 lying in their only other room, a small inner cupboard, in 
wile of heart disease, but still labouring to fit “the 
flimsy Fiue lining of a cheap workbox.” We need not give the 
conversation ae pesme It is unfortunately easy enough to 
jmagine, and it is enough to reflect how easily the fidelity of 
the portrait may be established by any one who chooses to make 
a very short excursion from any part of London. We might of 
course make this scene, or many others, a text for a sermon, 
after the fashion of Malthus or other economists; and ask 
what is to be expected of those six children, and what kind 
of contribution the poor cabinet-maker had been making to the 
happiness of the next generation? Our clergyman, however, 
though he gives us such scenes in the background of most of his 
stories, prefers to dwell — another side of the question, and we 

fer to follow his guidance. The story from which we quote 
the above sketch is simple, and is purely geen i As a rule, he 
describes rather the quiet heroism that lurks under very repulsive 
forms, and the genuine religious spirit which enables a few to bear 
up against the baneful surroundings of their lives. We may take 
a portrait or two pretty much at random. . 

The character who appears most frequently in these volumes is 
, certain Mr. Jones, a keeper of one of those singular London sho 
in which you may buy pigeons, canaries, squirrels, ferrets, ow. 
tortoises, and a miscellaneous variety of living animals. Mr. Jones 
is a bit of a misanthrope, and has a decided dislike to the Church. 
It appears, however, that he has a soft side to his character, and, 
like many fictitious heroes of the same type, the soft side very soon 
becomes so prominent that his harsher peculiarities sink entirely 
out of notice. Mr. Jones adopts an <aghen in whom the clergy- 
man takes an interest, and brings him up with creditable kind- 
ness.) His only servant is a deaf and dumb negro, whom he 
had taken off the streets, and with whom he manages to keep 
up @ vague communication by signs. Mr. Jones with his queer 
surroundings would have pleased Dickens, of whom, to say the 
truth, we are egg, Sages so a little too closely in many of 
these descriptions. e author, however, may explain the coin- 
cidence by pleading that he is familiar with the same class in 
which Dickens found much of his raw material. Anyhow the 
various queer characters to whom he is introduced by Mr. Jones 
the birdeatcher seem to us as if they might well have been 
acquainted with Mr. Quilp or Mrs. Gamp. Such, for example, is 
aremarkable person known as Dan the Dredger, whose views of 
Providence are a little startling at first sight. He complains that 
metal and bones are scarce, and that little is to be picked up in a 
— way on the river; but, he adds, “God’s good; He lets 
‘olks drownd theirselves in the summer; a corpse is a real god- 
send then ; there’s the reward and the inquest money.” Dan has 
indeed some occasional repinings at the limited nature of this 
resource. “ Corpses is common,” he remarks, “ but ’taint one man, 
you see, gets all the corpses; no such luck ; still ’tis good of God 
to divide ’em among us, as He does, and send one sometimes to ye, 
just when you haint got a bit of bread in the house.” This, if 
we are not mistaken, is a new illustration of the equitable nature of 
the ye oem of Providence. Another gentleman, a particular 
friend of the before-mentioned Jones, has philosophical views 
which might interest Mr. Darwin. He is the proprietor of one 
of the “ happy families” which perambulate the metropolis, and, 
as becomes his profession, has a very high opinion of the intellect 
of animals. He believes that they have immortal souls; that 
they can reason, and are capable of being taught to exist on an 

ae vegetarian diet. His favourite monkey, though it 
has a bad habit of swinging a mouse round by the tail, goes 
its knees and imitates his motions when saying his prayers. 

e argues that the monkey is capable of performing a genuine 
act of worship as well as a man, though his cynical friend inverts 
the argument, and suggests that the prayers of most men are like 
those of the monkey. 

There are various eccentric personages of this kind in the pages 
of the Episodes; but, as a rule, the interest is of a more elevated 
if not more exciting variety, and turns upon the often really 
heroic virtues of the poor. The old blind fiddler, who manages 
to support his blind wife in decency and comfort; the broken- 
down old woman, who makes a hard fight for her grown-up idiot 
boy; the rowdy negro-minstrel, who is nevertheless good to his 
— sister at home; the poor little families of houseless 

en, kind to each other, and preserving some dim traditions 
of better days amidst the filth of London streets; the kindly old 
female pawnbroker, or “dolly woman” in the slang of the dis- 
trict; the poor country girl, lost and almost driven to suicide, but 
managing to struggle upwards from the very brink of destruction, 
are ali sketched with much graphic power. And contrasted with 
are one or two cases of a more ordinary type, as it may be 
od, where our sympathy is not claimed by any relics of good 
qualities, Such is the very good description of the tramp who 
intercepts a lion’s share of the charities of well-meaning people, and 
the “scholar and gentleman” who manages to drink himself to 
death after peg a popular preacher in London, and meets the 
author towards the end of his miserable career. 

The stories are not very dramatic, for, as in real London life, 
the characters generally appear for a brief interval and then vanish 
shim into outer darkness ; but we see just enough to catch vivid 

pses of the most prominent types of London poverty. The 
author does not attempt to draw any special moral, and we shall 
hot attempt to supply the want. The difficulty is not that morals 
ae wanting, but that they abound too much for a selection to be 
easy. Unluckily we have too many other occasions for insisting 


upon them, and we shall be content for the with recom- 
mending the Episodes as a book interesting in itself, and full of 
important suggestions to those who can afford the time to think. 


BROWN’S FORESTER.* 


T is not to be wondered at that such a work as Dr. Brown's 
Forester should run through edition after edition, when we 

reflect that, although a great deal of planting is done on the hap- 
hazard principle, and the science of arboriculture is very far from 
being understood and mastered, the passion for timber-growing, 
ornamental as well as remunerative, is one that has the 
British nation from a very early date. Introduced by the Romans, 
timber-growing served our remote predecessors for the same uses 
to which, as we learn from Pliny, their invaders had found it pro- 
fitable. Here and there traces are extant of it in the successive 
generations that followed ; and in the reign of Henry VIIL it had 
assumed important proportions as supplying a staple of commerce, 
while—to carry our glance later on—the gardens at Fulham 
Palace and the Botanic Gardens at Edinburgh contain trees that 
date back almost as far as the publication of Evelyn’s Silva, which 
in 1664 gave an impetus to intelligent and remunerative planting. 
From that time to this, the cultivation of indigenous and ear 
naturalized trees, and the introduction ever and anon of f. 
and valuable importations, to which the comparative mildness of 
our climate and the temperate atmosphere induced by our 
sea-girt position have been favourable, has gone ily for- 
ward, with the fewest halts or intermissions, [Early in this 
century a partial lull would seem to have arisen from dis- 
appointment as to the pane of planting; but a new impulse 
was given by systematic drainage, and the greater pains and care 
more recently bestowed upon regular thinning have more than 
compensated for time lost. Indeed the very fact that, since 
the appearance in 1861 of Dr. Brown’s last edition, the progress 
of improvement and experiment has “— him to enlarge his 
work by some hundred new sections, and to exclude engravings 
in order to make room for an interesting chapter on the newer 
coniferze and the propagation and culture of the hardier sorts of 
these, is sufficient proof of the rapid progress of British forestry 
and arboriculture. In scarcely any other science, or any other 
staple of our commerce, do experiments still pending bespeak 
more plainly a lis adhuc sub judice ; and the large and small pro- 
prietor alike, after perusal of Dr. Brown’s sections “ on the effects 
of planting on climate and soil,” and the importance of our 
woodlands to our mercantile navy, our mines, and our railways, 
must needs be convinced that one and profit alike dictate 
the placing under wood all such portions of an estate as, being 
less fitted for high farming, will pay better in timber at seventy 
years of age, and in thinnings in the interim, than any other 
possible crop. 

But all depends upon this being done intelligently and prudently. 
In a limited area like that of Great Britain, where the better land 
is wanted for cereal and grass crops, it is of great importance to 
avoid mistakes, and waste of expense and energy, by planti 
appropriately, effectually, and in consonance with establish 
—. The mischief is—and the clearness with which Dr. 

rown demonstrates the evil and s ts a plan for its remedy 
is one of the best and most remarkable features of his new 
edition—that, as a rule, very few qualified foresters are to be 
met with in this country, the planting of acres upon acres being 
to a great extent entrusted to men who have had little teaching 
of practice or experience, men who know nothing of system, who 
turn up their noses at book-learning, and who, if they ever admit 
the guidance of aught in the semblance of a principle, follow the 
dictates of a very limited induction, and, very frequently, of old- 
fashioned prejudice. Yet no proposition can be more easy of 
demonstration than that, if forests, woods, and plantations are to 
By they must be under the management of qualified foresters, 

e may dissent from the stringency of the requirements which 
the author would insist upon; for example, it does not seem 
wise to make a sine guid non of a knowledge of French and 
German in days when every really helpful book is nearly 
certain to be translated. But it would be difficult to challenge 
Dr. Brown’s general argument that, besides the commoner branches 
of an English education, a candidate for the situation of 
“ forester” should have a fair knowledge of botany, vegetable phy- 
siology, geology, chemistry, and entomology (this last in saieatbe 
able to deal with the multiform insect-pests which are prejudicial 
to tree-life), as well as an amount of practical Loeledge 
derived from training on some first-class estate where the wood- 
lands, being considerable, are La yor gen cared for. If it be 
true that such qualifications will find remuneration in salaries 
rising from 70/. to 300/. according to length of experience, it does 
not strike us that the standard is too high or exacting; indeed it 
is no more than what would be expected of qualified first-class 
men in the sister science of horticulture. But how are such 
men to be found in numbers equal to the need of them? Our 
author earnestly pleads for “schools of forestry” such as those 
of Nancy in France and Tharrand in Ge: ; and, being 

ious enough to know the inevitable fate of a demand for 
Government help or Government grants, he proposes an arbori- 


* The Forester. A Practical Treatise on the Planting, aig 
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cultural association to start such a school or schools, which shall 
rent “He te proprietors or of the State some 2,000 acres of 
woodland, say for years, on terms of ee for the 
labour done for the owner, and of an — le compact the 
particulars of which are given in p. 44. The school or college 
would have its resident and non-resident officers, its professors 
to lecture and teach the theory, its practical foresters to manipu- 
late and to illustrate theory by practice. Dr. Brown suggests that 
a house might be taken for some sixty pupils by way of experi- 
ment; and, in reply to the inevitable question, “ Would such an 
association pay its ¢ and realize a fair interest on the 
outlay,” he maintains with such a number of pupils at 50/. per 
head, and with the fixed sum coming in for the value of work 
done for the aged and: landlord, it ought to succeed and 
prove profitable. All pupils are, it is proposed, to be at least 
eighteen of age, and to have received before admission a 
sound English education. There would be three years of residence, 
and then an examination for a diploma and class honours. The 
scheme is not without its attractions, but of course everythin 
would depend on the intelligence and judgment of those concern 
in working it. The Agricultural College at Cirencester pays its way, 
and is the resort of intelligent students, of divers ranks, desirous 
of learning to farm scientifically. Now the purpose of The Forester 
is to show that land under wood is as valuable in its way, and as 
important to the welfare of Great Britain, as arable land or grass 
land; and, if so, why should not the preliminary education of 
those who are to deal with it be equally cared for and con- 
sidered ? When we look at the Ps ny of men ia the learned 
professions, at the crowds that flock to civil engineering, the 
outflow of emigrants, the bias of younger sons towards farming, 
and so forth, it may be reasonably assumed that, if the requisite 
conditions of success were provided, not a few well-conditioned and 
intelligent English youths would be found to embrace forestry as 4 
profession, with advantage to themselves and to the country. Why 
might not those Crown lands which later Governments appear 
not to know what to do with be thus utilized to some extent ? 
There are counties in Wales, with Crown lands at present almost 
unproductive, that might well be devoted to partial plantation, 
a. the creation of a field of labour in such localities would be 
as real a kindness to the sparse working population as the allot- 
ting of so much “ recreation-ground” wherever an enclosure is 
sanctioned. 

In the absence of some such institution as that proposed by 
Dr. Brown, it is hard to see where a would-be forester is to get his 
theoretical knowledge, and those numerous data which practice 
may supply but the tabulation of which is committed to books, 
except in such works as The Forester, or that more compendious 
one on Arboriculture, by Mr. Grigor, which we noticed two 
= ago. The volume before us contains so much more 

etail, and is so much more minute than Mr. Grigor’s, that it 
seems the better suited to the needs of a professional forester, 
though it should nevertheless be present for reference in the library 
of every country gentleman with the slightest concern in wood- 
lands. Workmen may sneer at “ book-larning,” but it is a great 
thing for their employer to be ready with a reason why he objects, 
for instance, to narrow-strip-planting—namely, because it admits 
not the wholesome action of thinning, and ‘because in such cases 
trees never come to shelter one another (p. 65); or, again, why “a 
well-fenced plantation is ten years in advance of an ill-fenced,” 
how many years nothing but good fencing can keep off the damage 
to young trees which arises from the greasy wool of sheep, and the 
marring bite of larger cattle; and what sort of fence is to be pre- 
ferred, with the best methods of constructing it secundum artem 
(cf.c. iv.) Again, there is the larger question suggested by Virgil’s 
negative maxim in the Georgies, “Nec vero terre ferre omnes omnia 
possunt ”; and in The Forester an amateur who masters its con- 
tents will find the fullest guidance as to the soils, climates, eleva- 
tions, &c., which best suit particular trees, as well as the operations 
which may be resorted to to improve or adapt to circumstances such 
soil and sites as, whether he likes it or not, are the only ones he 
has to plant. For example, he will be able to qualify from autho- 
rity the current dictum that beech will only grow to large 
dimensions on a chalky soil. Dr. Brown states, and our own ex- 
perience seconds his statement, that excellent specimens of beech 
timber are to be found on stiff clay, quite out of reach of lime 
or chalk. “The beech,” he says truly, “is of a very accom- 
modating nature in regard to soil.” The student will learn, too, 
to discern the signs of heart-rot, or at least of weak constitu- 
tion, in the premature seed-bearing of the larch, or of pines 
of any kind. Aithough many of the newer conifers bear seed very 
early, and make fair —— afterwards, our author's observation 
that “ the plants reared from such seed are very different in vita- 
lity and generally diseased ” points distinctly to the conclusion 
that such conifere are wanting in constitutional vigour. We 
need scarcely remark on the practical utility of this and similar 

U a th “en liminary of d-preparing, 

n e prelimi rations ground-preparing, 
leave nothing to be desired; and the collateral questions that 
suggest themselves upon each topic are fully and fairly handled. 

e might instance that as to “recropping land with timber” 
(pp. 150-3), to which some object because the first crop will 
have exhausted the soil’s nutritive powers. This, says Dr. 
Brown, is not true “‘ where the same Kind of crop is planted on 
land suited to its healthy development.” “In the ite dis- 
tricts of the North, three crops of larch, each thy as its 


LS 
ecessor, have followed one another.” And so, without end; 
ave the natural pine forests in Strathspey and Braemar, showj 
that for the kindly growth of trees you must take into considera. 
tion the phical distribution of plants. Before recropping 
however, it is expedient to thorough-drain, to burn all refuse and 
rotten stumps, and to let the land have fully four years of rest, 

As the scope of this exhaustive treatise includes pleasure ag 
well as profit, there are many suggestive hints and useful memo. 
randa for the ornamental planter, but even when engaged y 
the topic of planting for profit our author has an eye to beauty ag 
well as to remunerative results. Whilst deploring the drawback 
(sometimes twenty per cent.) to the value of a large plantation 
caused by lack of proper roads through it, and recommending that 
such roads should in every case be constructed of ample bread: 
Dr. Brown does not forget to suggest the flanking these roadg 
with privets, rhododendrons, Portugal laurels, laburnums, and 
bays, so that the evergreens may in the winter contrast with the 
bareness of the leafless hardwood trees, and, even in spring and 
summer, the forest or woodland may vie in its rich contrasts of 
flower and foliage with the flower-garden and pleasaunce. In 
truth, no school of forestry will fulfil all its functions unless it 
encourages the amenities of planting—an aim which includeg 
the methods of planting out unsightly objects (see pp. 458-9), the 
general rules for ornamental park-planting (Pp. 74-80), and the 

blem of making hedgerow timber profitable and ornamental, 
instead of hurtful and ugly. But obviously the prime concern of 
the forester is a thorough acquaintance with the origin, normal 
habitat, and other antecedents of the divers species of deciduous 
and evergreen trees, and of what Dr. Brown has to say of these 
we propose to speak on a future occasion. 


THE CANON’S DAUGHTERS.* 


Nag wes is a pleasant, good-humoured kind of book, written in g 
bright, tripping style smartened up every now and then to 
epigram, and.if with too visible an effort after effect, yet succeed. 
ing at times so well that we can afford to pardon the strain 
for the sake of the happy hits resulting. The story is essential] 
simple and domestic. Unlike too many modern novels, it d 
with no kind of crime, and does not assume to touch even the 
deeper passions; it has its scale of hope and fear, of right 
doing and wrong doing, of love and sorrow, all nicely graduated, 
but all in very gentle and well preserved proportions; and the 
reader is neither shocked nor over-stimulated by the manner 
in which the “love chase” of the Canon’s daughters is con- 
ducted. We must speak favourably, too, of those daughters 
themselves, even if we think that a little too much stress is laid 
on their beauty; as if beauty were really the only thing a man 
cares for in women, and to repeat continually that a girl is 
pretty were to photograph her sufficiently distinctly to make 
every consequent feeling intelligible. Failing this excess of re- 
gard for the physique, and a slight tendency to pertness in the 
favourite, the Canon’s daughters are very charming—“ stylish, 
elegant girls, an inch or two above the middle size, well formed, 
somewhat robust and healthy-looking.” Of the two, Jessie the 
elder is the taller, the handsomer, the more intellectual, the more 
graceful; Geraldine the younger “the more plump, and perhaps 
the more rurally charming”; but each has a “ bewitchingly inno- 
cent aristocratic and intellectual expression.” They are both 
fair, both have blue eyes, both are girls of “ great fascination, 
quiet and lamblike, frank and unsophisticated,” and their charm- 
ingness seems to be doubled by their appearing so utterly unaware 
of their own attractiveness :— 

They are in all points the daughters of a well-born country parson, in all 
respects country girls, totally and entirely the embodiment of all that is 
inartificial and unaffected. To see them is to admire them, to know them 
is to love them, for they are English girls all over, in mind and heart the 
essence of grace and refinement, 

Such as they are, however, they are seen in their photographs by 
one Hugh Lorford, a young man with “ fifty ounces of right 
brains,” who a few years ago had come out first in mathematics 
and first in classics ; being, moreover, the only Double First of his 
year, and had thus “ made Balliol tremble.” Hugh has also money 
and a splendid social position, the exact nature of which is kept a 
secret from the reader until the end; consequently he is much 
sought after by the mothers and marriageable daughters of his 
county. On coming to the knowledge that he is a “ catch,” he 
gets a morbid horror of being hunted down and married out of 
hand to some one who does not love him, but who does love his 
houses and lands; and he even carries this horror so far as to 
include in the list of schemers to be avoided, pretty, fair, tender 
Hester Farquharson, who is desperately in love with him, and 
who seems, as the phrase goes, “ made for him.” But her very 
artlessness and simplicity, the very frankness of her love, make 
him even more than usually suspicious; and he thinks, foolishly 
enough, that she is “ striving to bewitch him for the sake of his 
throne and dominions” when she betrays her love for him. 

“ he put a black mark against Hester,” and goes off to his former 
“ coach,” Mr. Frankwell, living in a delicious snuggery in Scot- 
land, beating an ignominious retreat from the wicked fair ones 
who persecite him with their attentions and strive to run him 
down. And here, in this lovely little place of learned ease an 
natural beauty, he sees a pair of photographs, the portraits of two 


* The Canon’s Daughters: the Story of a Love Chase. By Robert St 
John Corbet. 2 vols, London: Tinsley brothers. 
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: rhaps seventeen and nineteen, which do at once 
his own had been so long vainly 
trying to accomplish—strike him to the heart. He falls in 
love with both on the spot, and does not know which pleases 
jm best. These are the Canon’s daughters, and great pets 
of Mr. Frankwell’s, who advises him to run down to Kelling- 
ton, their father’s parish, mention his name, and see them 
himself. So Hugh Lorford takes his advice, and in due time 
jnstals himself at a small cottage in the neighbourhood, where he 
js only plain Mr. Lorford, with no special —— to rank or 
fortune, or anything but a keen eye for beauty, a magnificent 
Newfoundland dog, and that indescribable air which accompanies 
birth and breeding. And here he makes acquaintance with 
family of this same clergyman of the parish, Dr. and Mrs. 
Craven, and their two fair daughters, by all of whom he is well 
received, Richard Frankwell’s name and his own Double First 
acting as charms which opened both house and heart to him at 


once. 

The deseription of the parish is smartly done, if a little too 
evidently after Mr. Trollope’s manner to take honours for 
originality ; and the account of the feud between the Villas and 
the Rectory, the new people and the old interests, would not dis- 

that great master of clerical painting. These villas had only 
Rely been built by the lord of the manor, and were doubtless a 
table speculation to their noble landlord, but they did not 
contribute much to parish harmony and goodwill, because of the 
class pride of the Canon and his family :— 


Whilst they confined their efforts of contention to cutting each other out 

in the matters of dress and party-giving, their presence caused no parish 
mischief; the trouble they caus e Canon was, when they mistook the 
Rectory for a Villa; when they asked the Rectory to their tea and dancing 
parties, and became vastly offended when it felt itself unable to accept their 
invitations. 
And the way in which they showed their indignation was by 
going off in a body to a “ rival shop,” to hear Mr. Evan Jellicle, 
the minister of the next parish, a good man, but “dreadful Low” 
—the Canon being, as him, moderately High. And when 
they did this, then the Canon thought it time to bestir himself; 
and rather than “ let Christianity sutter,” he resolved on effecting 
a compromise even at the cost of his social dignity and family ex- 
elusiveness :-— 

The poor Canon, who was so anxious for peace and harmony, who, never- 
theless, did not like tea-ing, either in his own person or by his wife and 
daughters, with the Villas, was now in a most uncomfortable frame of mind. 
He must cease to be a respecter of persons, even in a mild form, if he would 
not have Christianity suffer in Kellington. If he yielded, as yield he 
believed he must, would he be obliged to let his gentle daughters associate 
on equal terms with the ex-draper’s vulgar sons; with the gaunt, loud- 
voiced, gawky, graceless young women at No.5; and with the company 
sometimes imported from the neighbouring town to adorn the other villa 
saloons ? He hoped not; but he would himself dance a hornpipe, or even 
a breakdown with Laura O’Gorman, sooner than jeopardize Christianity. 


Such strong measures, however, were not needed; and after a 
little friendly diplomacy, not to say humbug and hypocrisy on the 
part of the Canon, assisted by his handsome pes om Jessie, the 
recalcitrant Villas were brought back to Christianity, which meant, 
in the Canon’s language, attendance at their parish church ; and 
the Rectory in return unbent so far as to accept some of their 
invitations. But these were henceforth “seldom sent unless it 
had been previously ascertained in a more or less indirect manner 
that it would be agreeable to the Rectory to accept them.” All 
this part is precisely after the pattern of Mr. Trollope, and the 
imitation is nowise behind the original in such merit as belongs 
to the kind of thing it is. 

What strikes us, however, as odd, according to the “a me 
habits of country society, is the cordial way in which Hug 
lorford is received at the Rectory. Gentleman as he evi- 
dently was, a Double First and Richard Frankwell’s friend, he 
nevertheless appeared in an assumed character; and no man 
who is playing a part that is not strictly real, even though his 
make-believe has not a trace of dishonour in its cause or design, 
can be as transparent, as above-board, as candid as English fathers 
generally consider requisite in the men to whom they introduce 
their daughters and open their houses. All the time that he was 
in Kellington, Hugh had a secret ; a secret, too, that affected his 
whole life, and’ that made his present appearance a sham. What 
that secret was we will not divulge, save in so far as the reader is 
told in the beginning that he was a man of wealth and standing, 
that he had a morbid horror of being married for the sake of his 
money and not for his own merits, and that therefore he went 
down to Kellington to play the of Lord Burleigh in modern 
dress, and see for hi what beauties of the photographer 
Were like in the flesh, and if by chance one or other of them would 
leam to love him for himself, without any reference to Castle 

ord, or his “ throne and dominions.” 

In the beginning of this “love chase” he is considerably put 
out by the presence at the Rectory ofa rival, earlier in the fiel than 

one Captain Berry, a good fellow enough, but rather too 
dressy, too ee and desperately in love with pretty Geraldine. 
He was “a good-looking, smart, well-brushed man, and as fine a 
Specimen of military humanity as a club, barrack-yard, and tailor 
ever turned out,” but “towny dressed or rather got up,” and too 
ieproachable for the country. “ He wanted shops on either side 
of him to be in keeping with his smartness,” and “ looked in fact 
like a handsomely printed copy of Tennyson bound in boards.” 
For Jessie Craven he was a great deal too military, “ but Geraldine 
Privately commended him; as for the young ladies of the Villas, 


they worshipped him.” One advantage, however, as well as one 
virtue, in which the gallant Captain had the better of the civilian, 
was that he knew his own mind. He was in love with Geraldine, 
and there was no mistake about it; whereas Hugh Lorford oscil- 
lated between Jessie and Geraldine, brains and sweetness, hand- 
someness and prettiness, till he scarcely knew which he loved or 
what he wanted, and so played fast and loose with both girls 
in a way that might be pardonable under all the circumstances— 
the gallant Captain’s preference for Geraldine, and his own honour- 
able disinclination to do anything to “cut him out,” being the 
extenuating cause—but that was not creditable, and might have 
been more disastrous than it proved. We will not tell the 
dénouement, for, if we do, we d most of the pleasure to 
be had from reading the book. Suffice it to say that, although 
Hugh is ina manner in love with both, in his seeret heart he 
prefers plump and pretty Geraldine, whom, as we have seen, the 
dressy Captain adores; Geraldine cares nothing for the 
Captain though he nearly breaks his heart over her; but that both 
she and Jessie are in love with Hugh ; and the puzzle is, how to re- 
concile all these incompatible attachments, and make each actor in 
the drama come out at the end with a happy heart and aclean con- 
science? Of course a Deus ex machind appears at the right moment, 
who sets things straight, and dispenses happiness to all who are able 
to accept it; though matters are such with some of them that suc- 
cess is impossible in the present “love chase.” As the author gives 
hopes of ultimate reparation, and hints that future loves may 
blossom on the barren places of i intments, we may ac- 
cept the final satisfaction of all the dramatis as conclusive, 
and congratulate him on the successful if somewhat ch manner 
in which he pieces together the fractures he has made. e must 
— however, against the cruelty 6f ing poor little Geral- 
ine’s plump and pretty person so severely. The scars of burns 
remain, and it is but a poor consolation to the reader to think 
they are well out of sight. Besides, the con tion of her petti- 
coat does not help on the story; and it is simply a painful episode 
not pleasant to think of. Still, blemishes the Canon’s 
Daughters is an agreeable bit of light reading; and if there is 
nothing in it to specially elevate the moral sense there is nothi 
in — and the of the sensatio 
school have t us to be content with the ive iti 
the absence of all crime 
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